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low racing over the silver sands to the 
same goal of shells, or climbing up to 
the same wild-fiowers that bathe the 
foundation of yonder old castle be- 
to the ocean. eas 
t in such a state of things, 
‘the London Magazines should have 
shrivelled themselves up, or, if the 
soa the active mood be too bold, 
passive more appropriste " 
it have been shrivelled up in the 
manner above alluded to, is, we re- 
pee it, subject-matter rather of pity 
‘than reproach. But the snow-fires ‘on 


magair have been extinguished, 

ad Foyers, like a giant refreshed with 
mountain dew a the late rains, 
but with no intention of suicide; lias 
flung himself over his cliff in a voice 
of thunder. The autumnal woods‘are 
fresher than those of summer. The 
mild harvest moon will yet repair the 
evil done by the outrageous sun ; and, 
in the a after-growth, the green 
earth far and wide rejoices as in spring. 
ike people that have hidden them- 
selves in caves when their native land 


‘was oppressed, out gush the torrents, 
and )with songs to- the plain. 
The hill-country is ‘itself again when 


it hears the voice of streams. M: * 


cent army of mists, whose y en- 


sses islands of the sea, and who 


vanguard keeps 
ing among the'glens, rollest on 
in ‘silence’ miore sublinie than the 


trampling of the feet of horses, or the 
oittict of the wheels of chariots; to the’ 


heat eat ins of S 


of antiquity. > 

* © What! must we leave the beau- 
tifal lakes and movuntains'of England, 
which we were just ing to wn- 


derstand and to enjoy? and is it thus; 
Christopher; you cheat us out of our 
* Hints for the Holidays’ ?” Oh! gen- 


Hints for the Holidayé. No. 11. 


‘forw: 


CSept. 
tle reader, hast thou now begun 
to discover the qanoneet the capri. 
cious old man ? 

Modo me Thebis modo ponit Athenis, 
At every twinge at our toe our will 
undergoes a revolution—and yet- you 
complain: of us for not being in the 


‘saine mood ‘for'two months at a time! 


Heaven preserve us ! in the same mood 
for sixty-two days and sixty-two 
nights! That’ is more ‘than’ you! ate 
entitled to t from a bottle ‘of 
hock a hundred years old. Although 
the ancient gentleman’s mouth is cork- 
ed, his spirit is at work in the bin; 


“and his character has continued to 


for a century, from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. Of all our excellencies 
as an Editor, we doubt if there be one 
more valuable than our total disre- 
gard of truth. What promises have 
we not’ broken! How many soli 
peinbss Ones have we not, brought 
¥ full of hope as Founders of a 
Dynasty of Articles, and then left them 
to stand disconsolate by themselves, 
unfollowed — rest of the Series! 
Yet in all these, and our’ manifold 
other enormities, a man of discern- 
ment sees our profound knowledge ‘of 
character, not only of individuals, but 
of human nature at large. It‘is gra- 
tifying te many principles in our mor- 
frame, to see a fine, showy, ‘va- 
pouring ‘Article, with all the rashmess 
of youth,’ rush into the Magazine’ in 
glittering arms, offensive and defeb- 
sive, challenging the whole. Periodi- 
cals of the age in which he flourishes, 
one’ after another, to mortal combat, 
and then sinking a No. I. into ever- 
lasting oblivion, before he has’ been 
by fate even so ‘niuch ‘ds'to 
spit a Cockney. What’ reminiscence 


> ea be more solemn than ‘that of the 
’ first-part’ of an"Essay on y. 
' incomplete, 'perliaps, by the ‘deatlr of 


» left 


the author, or some mism nent 
of the clerk of tle Balaam! How ef- 
fecting to the subscriber of sensibility, 
a Tour on the Continent,"terminating 
with ‘the ‘death of the ingenious au- 
thor a few stages ‘beyond Calais ! To 
be continued,” is never half so pathe- 
tic at the close of a communication, 
as when’you are afterwards informed 
in the ‘obituary, that it cannot be on 
this'side of ‘the-grave. “For our ‘own 
parts, when we see an Epithalamiam 

x the' place’ of No. ‘II °of a’ pro- 
mised Series of Elegies, although we 
feel as if the funeral baked-meats do 
coldly furnish up the marriage tables, 
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cle that you had been led to expect? 
et arm gin.Y are at oo 
little angry or so, pout so i 

that.we wish we.were bye to re a al 
sullen lips relaxing into a sunny stmuile. 
Tossing your scorn away with one glit- 
ter of head, with all the able. 
ness. of your sex you suffer your af- 
fections. ran _ a for 
September XV js | forgettin 

‘Windermere, . and Grassmere, and 


100m? No,: nos After all the boasted mi 
science of the age,:what.is a balloon . 


but a bubble like that of the South- 
invent a rudder for the sky-ship? But 
the course of the currents above is all 
unknown, and in those regions we are 


nature, that in one. year’s time the 
novelty pinions would . over, 
and you would skim undelighted the 


eas 
fie 
fit 
ree 
FS é 


enginery is like that of a horse whose 
wind is broken, or the Director-Gene- 
ral's haggis, that was. a roarer., Give 
us one of the wooden coursers of the 


‘the steed and down upon 
his nose—) Inawe, thei are you, and 
_ where the wife of your. 


bosom ? Play- 


. time unbecoming at your time of 


. .ing-on the gravel at all-fours, ane 
5 ves, i 
_ and. always accompanied with r. 











forthe Holidays,” that set you a-gig. 


ing+ en ee 
edifice saga Cohen except -an 
— perhaps, that in pase off 
for some: ‘built by the. 

But if in or manhood, and. acs 
customed to use the limbs which nas 
ture‘ has given you, why not bea Pz 
DESTRIAN? Yes—delights there im 
deed are,'which none but pedestrians 
know, and that come now softened :to 
our - ‘through the) mists ‘of 

——all depends on the cha 
racter a wanderer ; he must have 
oe what it is * commune — 

own and feelings, 
hded ontatae ah the converse of 
a chosen friend. Not that: he must al» 


+ a you prefer Hoxsesacn. If -ways, in the solitudes that await 


‘bea man, 
seen very lutle of this 
‘world. . In three days, the saddle has 


worn off a -breath of skin frem 
‘your nag’s back, and not much less 
than a hand-breadth from that part of 


be ina meditative mood, for ideas 

emotions will of themselves arise, and 
he will-only:have to enjoy the pleas 
‘sures which his own being spontane~ 
ously. affords. It would indeed be:a 
hopeless thing, if we were to 
sean iedadieetinaeemaly mat ntel- 


ae ac epen 4 and Feeling, all 
pa ir own free will, and net 
at the:order of any task~niaster. Arill 
soon becomes a stream—a stream. a ri« 
ver-+a rivera loch—and a loch a sea. 
So is. it'with the current: within the 
it.. It carries us along, without 
ther: oar or:sail, increasing in depth, 
breadth, and swifttiess, yet all the 
while the ‘work of our own 
immortal minds. While we only seem 
to- see em hear, we re thinking and 
ar. beyond: t e mere notices 
ee the senses ; and years after 
‘wards we find that we have. been lay~ 
‘ing up treasures, in out most heedless 
moments, of imagery, and con 
. together trains of thought that arise in 
‘startling beauty, almost without cause 
or any traceable origin. 
Awake bat ‘one—and lo! what myriads 
rise ! 


) "The Pedestrian, too, must not:only 


love his own. society, but the society 
of'any other human beings, if blame- 
less:and not impure, among whom his 
reese a = ase season be cast. He 

iinvall the forms» and 
ms of Jife, however sim _ 
may be, however humble, 
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sits 


the same matter. There will 
10 wwaut of’ ies between 
him andi qhem; and. what he knows 


stars ing to: the revelation of 
science—they may have studied them 
only as g: pds, ** whose 
the mountaim- ‘But wan 
as he: vain the stars in 


heaven, and that their silent courses 


are. all. usted by the hand. of the 
Most 


- Oh | bhessed; thrice blessed. years of 


nal ehinieaaen choose to live over 


.and unforgot- 

i gi a a Blessed, thrice 
yas we 

a ly fen, iene into 
insanity -sOWR sorrows spring- 
ing out of our very soul.: No, we 
would not again face such troubles, not 


even for the apparitions that 


nor sorrow ‘can rob of its enchant- 
ments.. We can ‘still travel with the 


at every vista of -its. ing: way. 
The waterfall flows not its.own 


monotenous voice of a ~ or an hour, 
but .likea choral spealing 
with the hymns.of many-years! In 


Hiats for ee Wow ID 
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the heart of the blind mist oi: the 
niountain-ranges we can now sit alone, 
surrounded by a workdof images) over 
which time A rey sg 
consecrate or solemnize. Soli 


eat 
sng vt and 
epee res Setar it the. 
Why, therefer fin api; 
% ore, we 
or why lament the fevtable Tom of 
> that time ‘brings with it to all 
that the? Benéath:the shadow of 
uilliontouvnpiok by vi neonate 
ze our ts y oF 'by 
e a gioan: lights" wmchequares unchequered by 
one stirring -leaf. From ‘sunrise to 
sunset, we can lie below-the old: mossy 
tower, till the darkness that shuts out 
‘the day, hides the visions that 
round the ruined battlements. - 
ful asin ‘a. city can:-we traverse the 
houseless moor, andalthough ‘not a 
ship be on the sea we'vatset sail on 
pen om 
wearied, sink down on savage or 
rene isle, and let drop out anchor bet 
_low the moon and-stars. - v 
But we must pitdh our key a little 


‘lower, that we not be suspected 
of dealing in 3 and, sinee-we- 
are walk along the level 


earth, 
—ree a twelve-mile walk? ‘Or id there 
in this seene a tea 
ser creer gota ope 
y drowsiness, that, ‘atthe’ 
‘of a long summer-day’s. up 


-hill and down dale, seals up the: 
-mering eyes with h 


ane 
stretches out, under de loving, hands 
of nourrice Nature;-soft as snow, ‘and 


warm as sunbeams, the whole elonga- 


ted animal. economy, steeped itt rest 
divine, frem the organ of veneration 
to the point of the: 


‘a bed-of: down, straw, -or hea- 


ther, in hall) hotel, or hut’? 


dling officiousness 5: landlord, 
bagman, waiter, chamber-maid, bouts - 
you are: left to: yourself without be. 


ing neglected. ’ Your dell may not be 





rt , to put an end, if possible, 


to our perplexity, let us all meet to- 
at Callander, greedy on Loch 


fand character. Few hills, out of the 


, if indeed they be out of it, 
exhibit bolder bosoms of wooded crag, 
and enclosure, than those 


broad base of the majestic Ben-Ledi 
-is nearer at hand, and other mountain 
all accustomed ‘‘ to parley 

-with the setting sun.”: 
ery ene up yp north- 
- east - village, 1s. ledgeless, 
-yard-wide,. alpine Bracklin-Bridge 


across the river Keltie, through below | 


which agreeable for a gentleman 
-half-seas-over, oeion like. Mr 
. Brougham, an eloquent waterfall. The 
-Pass of Lenney, too, is, we verily be- 
lieve, worth a visit; but although 
_we have reason to think that we have 
twice been there, we cannot describe 


Hints.for the Holidays. Nos EI. 





[Sepe. 


what we have never scen.. First time, 


a rain ae Teatro 
Gus Eootiand;suidltenaddenea 
of the tip of our nose ; and we could 


not.see ‘the. stone ing: imaiedinedy 


poet nr side of a in-an 
ing series, over which, every ten 
yards, we chanced to stumble. . Se. 
cond time, we fell in with a wedding- 
party, somewhere’ or other, inor out 
of the Pass, and the spirit proving too 
strong for the flesh, we remember no- 
thing distinctly, but think we aresafe 
in asserting, that there was a noble 
whirlwood, animated precipices, that 
nodded to us.as we stoitered along, 
and at least double the usual assem- 
blage of torrents, that would not lie 
quiet for a single instant, but conti-+ 
hued wriggling across our way «like 
serpents, wherever they could find a 
bridge to crawl under, and oceasion- 
ally occupied the whole breadth of 
‘the a a I 
ic Having scaled Pass of Lenney 
more successfully than we did, you 
may on your return proceed with us 
for a mile, or two, or three, till we 
come upon Loch Vennachar, which 
Dr M‘Culloch has very justly called 
‘an insipid piece of water.” De- 
scriptive Tourists are apt to be too pa- 
negyrical. Everything they see must 
needs be beautiful—charming—ex- 
-quisite—romantic— grand—sublime, 
and so forth. Now, gentle reader, put 
-your mouth to our ear, and confessin 
a. whi that you have seen a most 

clump of trees—a hill with 
a back like that of a mangy dog, new- 
ly rubbed with: sulphur—a labberly 
rock, without a feature in its face; or 
a feather in its cap—a lake—ay, even 
a lake—dull, dim, dirty, drowsy, and 


wi n, fit only 
for the pasturage of cuddies, \and the 
blanket-tents of the pseudo-gipsy, 
ane Ne 
-try drawl betray him to be a Seotch 
Sawney, taught in the auld Candle- 
riggs of Glasgow the mystery of ma- 
king all manner of horn-spoons, lug- 
gies, and quaichs. Far be it from us 
to say that such is the character of 
Loch Vennachar. Doubtless, ona fine 
balmy evening in early summer, or 
indeed any other time of the year, 


. walking “ hooly and fairly” with the 


n leaning on your arm that you 

e best, .or nearly so; you-might 
with a safe conscience, and without 
running any risk of forfeiting your 
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title to taste, venture 'to ‘call Loch 

Vennachar “ mest beau 
,” and even to’ put into verse the 


$ ier piece of water,” and its one 
ngle characterless isle, that. ay 
shamperng ol or ‘itself in 
without bro- 
ther Ser ooo oy dod tse oine conceit, 
plain as‘its features ate, the very pink 


Bock to th 
is the native sweetness of our 
disposition, that we no sooner say an 
ill-natured thing of: 18 mop 
son ‘thar we repent of it, and strive to 
make up the quarrel by the ‘most un- 
stinted panegyric: On the other hand, 
such is our native sense of justice, 
that should we at any time have fallen 
into the amiable error of praising any 
ceed (as Hamp- 
rr fa cannot 
coe we eotan set ourselves right 
with the world by a few satirical 
stripes-on the objects of’ our former 
admiration. We feel now as if we 
had been too severe on -Loch Venna- 
‘the Naiad-to con- 


Plain) “a beautiful expanse of water, 
with a fine skirting of wood.” ‘That 
it must be a very pleasant Lake, after 
all, is: by this, that: although 
about five miles long, we should have 
set it down at not more than three. 
On its banks is a place called the 
‘Wood of Lamentation, as having been 
the scene of a dismal disaster which 
me i Peg i my = there by the 
cruel malice of Kelpie or River- 
Spirit, who is believed to haunt this 


Meee Pee gentleness, that one of 
the m, after having ‘long ad- 
tnired its beauty, ventured to mount 
it; another another followed his 

example, till the whole of them had 
mounted, the ‘creature gradually 


into the aaa, oe Spins done 
in’ his Pe except one, who, 


‘Hints for the Wolideye. Noo HF. 





of the windings of the river that issues 
= Loch Achray—and the Loeb it- 
reposin : on 
its pastoral—its sylvan-bed. Achray, 
being interpreted, the * Le- 
vel Field,” and its rfame te 


a 
i 
ee 
a8g 


eos rocks and mountaina which’ 
round it.” On “ that happy; 
seat of various view,” ‘could we 


z 
&s 
oP 
Bs. 
& 
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ith 


hour Setetii and also eightone'3e 
into mellower splendour. Not eho 


constantly oe the lovely Lake 
indeed impossible— po oa its still lt waters 
soothe the soul 


away from on woods’ and 9 > 
forming of themselves a perfect pic. 

ture, are yet all united with the moun- 
tainous region of the setting sun. Many 
long years have elapsed—at our'time 


of life ten are man we 


pitable’ house that stands near‘ tlie 

wooden bridge over the Teith, just 

wheeling into Loch Achray. 

a wilderness of wooded: rocks, con- 

tainting a thousand little moss f 
8 


i 


for a fai 


Roes—nor need the 

= the ne lerwood 
ow, every linn, every pool is over- 
peep dates re 


tall 
et oom the cushat ‘ite in be- 
ved solitude, Be ond Sretded hu- 


and bearing at his own 


man footstep, 
ms the forest the sound 


pleasure 


of his flapping wings. 





person for a good many years., You 


the might look at it for hours, and yet see 





| Morning 
occupa 


9 one so much as moving to the door, 
ut a, little smoke hovers oyer it— 
fink as mist—and nothing else tells 
within js life. 
_ It, is. inhabited, by a widow, who 
once was the happiest of wives, and 
lived far down the glen, where it i 
richly cultivated, in a house astir wit 
many children. It s0 happened, that 
in the,course of nature, without any 
exitoudinary hereavements, she out- 
lived all the hoysehold, exgept one, on 
whom. fell the saddest affliction that 
can befall a human bheing-—the utter 
of reason. For some years. after 


, the death of her husband, and all her 


other children, this son was her sup. 
port; and there was no occasion to 
pity them in their poyerty, where all 
were poor. Her natural)c 
never forsook her ; and although fallen 
back in the world,.and obliged in. her 
age to live without many comforts she 
ce had known, yet all the Past pte 
y was softened into peace, the 
Widow and her son yn ut, sbieke 
as happy as any family in the 
wah. He date + all kinds rh 
Without, and. she sat spinning from 
i t within—a constant 
tion, soothing to one before 
Whose mind. past. times might other 


wise have, come, too often, and: that - 


creates co ent by itguadi 


_ Sameness and visible -progréssiam If: | 
or twoevenpnight; abd 
whole, Sabbath-day 


They sle 120: one ong and 


son for an 


she stormy weather 


the xains were on—for. then he found 


_Itis some ingenious employment withip the 





shieling, or cheered her with some book 
lent by. a friend, or. with, the lively 
or plaiptive music of his native hills, 
Sometimes in her gratitude, she said 
that she was happier now than when 


¢ shehad so many other causes to be 80; 


and when occasionally an acquaintance 
lropt,in upon her solitude, her face 
welcom A eyery one with 0. panile thes 
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ty rejoiced in the riches of content 
But her trials, great as‘ they had 
ny were not Feo tae — 
son was er 3 
and when'it eft Bis body, he survived 


so clear and intelligent, were now fix- 
ed in idiocy, or rolled about tunob- 
servant of al} objects living or dead. 
To him all weather seemed the same 
—and if suffered, he would have lain 
down like a creature void of under- 
standing, in raif or on snow, nor been 
able to find his way back for many 
paces from the hat. As all.thought 
and feeling had left him, so had speech 
—all but a moaning as of pain or woe, 
which none but a mother could. bear- 
to hear without shuddering,— but she 
heard it during night as well as day, 
and only sometimes lifted up-her eyes 
as in prayer to God. An offer was 
made to send him toa place where 
the afflicted were taken eare of ; but 
she beseeched charity for the first time 
—such alms as would enable her, 
= = the ——e her ore | 
to er son in the shieling; an 
the sands were given her from many 
quarters to do so decently, and wi 
all the comforts. that other eyes obser- 
ved, but of which the poor object him- 
self was insensible and unconscious. 
Thenceforth, it may almost be said she 
never more saw the sun, ‘nor heard the 
torrents roar. She went not to the 
kirk, but kept her Sabbath where the 
rear gr lay—and there she sung tlie 
nely séahes, and said .the lonely 
prayer, unheard in Heaven, as matiy 
espairing spirits would have thought, 


—but it was not so—for-in! two years 


there came a meaning to ‘his eyes, and 
he found a few words of iim 

speech, among which was that of 
“‘ Mother.” Oh ! how her heatt burh- 
ed within her, to know that her face 
was at last recognized !' ‘To feel that 
ner kiss was returned; and to see the 
first tear that trickled from that 


80 long had ceased to weep!’ “Day af- 
Nee ae oe 0} ren his 
rain grew less and less’ i 
that bewilderment Dlessed- 


ness of hope; for her #on‘ndw khew 
that he had an immortal ‘soul; ‘atid 
one evening joined faintly and feebly, 

Vou. XX. De 


her 
be no more grief. And there in that 


¢ 


samé shi , now that years. 
goné by, she still ti , Visi 
often as she wishes by 
bours—for to the sorrow is a sa- 
ered t who, by turns, send one 
of their vhters to stay with her, 
and cheer,a li Se nae Ne oe 
but’'that, end ‘when it may, will 
laid down without one im misgie 
ving, and inthe humility of a Chris- 
tian’s faith?" ©’ 

Our friends will, by this time, have 
reached LochKatrine, and ceased their 
wondér ‘at our non: 3 but 
let them tow from ay to bey: with a 
copy of the Lady of 
lily liahd, While we travel towards 


Glen “Almaih. From the 2 
we now stand’ to’ ‘Balwhidder lies a 
of about ten 


tract of mountait- f ab 
smallest sym 
The 


a 
e 


miles, destitute of 
tom of habitation or culture. 


fills “di , and the water 
oie ont’ df” thle *brnes in springs, 
whiéh no frost congeals. Now and 
then’ little brown noteless bird starts 
from "atnong ‘our feet, and at 
tance eyés the strangers, as 
lanées himself on the point of 
Sout Hod ac the Wind 
snuff the wind as we 

ing, W ey know well, among 
pein Belang x ht was the hawk’s 


Fe 
re 


. 


‘The’ 
eee skims along the 
.’ "That hive-bee would be a very 
Mungo Park if 
wing pos 


way who should 
¢ fato is wild, 





Yet, with a bold hum, ‘the great yel« 
head, and awa spins towards 
that you and I are by ourselves—in a 
place where there is no fear nor dan- 
of being broken in w we 
en our hearts to other, and 
them of all their hoarded se- 

to the very bottom. What 
od have'we done within: the last 
?—what evil? Let us give 
to thoughts yet voiceless, and 
‘stand before each other as we are, 
sander the light of truth. Be thou 
the Priest>-let this rock be the Con- 
fessional—and let me be the Penitent. 
“Ohtmy brother! my soul goes back 
into the extremest darkness of its cell, 
and shuns the eye of the Inquisi- 
tor. Our friendship is sure and sa- 
cred—and we know enough already of 
' 
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each - other's hearts. Let each of us 
ony 4 as best he oy! the entrance 
e penetralia is own ? 
Every human being ought nt 
some thoughts known but to his Ma- 
ker—communicate them even to one 
brother of the clay, and there is afeel- 
ing of violation. How many sermons 
have been written on Truth—Truth 
—but what man ever dared to ut- 
ter, even to think, the truth of him. 
self—the whole: truth, and nothing 
but the truth? No man of woman 
iSepp th d of maki 
Suppose, then, instead of makin 
cummins hate, and despise, and pi ; 
each other, we each repeat in our 
manner a few verses congenial with 
the somewhat mournful spirit of this 
very lonesome region. Seniores priores 
Mae Christopher’ shows the way. 


LORD RONALD’S CHILD. 


Turee days ago Lord Ronald’s child 
Was singing o’er the mountain-wild, 


Among 


sunny showers * 


e That brought the rainbow to her sight, 
, | And bathed her footsteps in the light 
Of heather-tiowers. 


But chi 


y came the evening’s breath— 


The silent dew was cold with death— 
She reach’d her home with pain ; 
And frem the bed where now she lies, 
With snow-white face and closed eyes, 

She ne’er must rise again. 


Still is she as.a frame of stone, 
That in its beauty lies alone, 

With silence breathing from its face 
For ever in some holy place ! 

Chapel or aisle |. on marble laid— 


Wi 


pale hands o’er its pale breast spread— 
An imnge humble, meek, and low, 
Of one forgotten long ago! 


Soft feet are winding up the stair— 
And lo! a Vision passi 


fair ! 


All dress’d in white—a mournful show— 
A band of orphan children come, 

With footsteps like the falling snow, 

To bear to her eternal home 

The gracicus Lady who look’d down 
With smiles on their forlorn estate— 
—But Mercy up to heaven is gone, 


And left the 


‘ ¥ 


friendless to their fate. 


They pluck the honeysuckle’s bloom, 
That the window fills the room 
With mournful odours—and.the rose 
That in its innocent beauty glows, 


ie - _ Towar che 


rolden head re 9d 
ace of the dead, s0¥ 
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Weeping likea thing forsaken) 6). 4 
Unto eyes that willnot waken.: = «.« | 

Shiisitt Y 4 Va Se + ae. 
All bathed in pity’s gentle showers - \ 
They place these melancholy flowers 
Upon the cold white!liteabt? ro 
And there woh: calm! | 
Ere long:te fill with fadi f 


By that fair Band the bier is borne © / «i 
Into the light of mern,— 


And, till the parting dirge be said, 


Upon a spot of 

Beneath a grove of trees! 

Bow’d and uncover'd every head, 6 0 
Bright-tressed youth, and hoary age— | 
—Then suddenly before the dead nk 


Lord Ronald’s gather’d v. e 
Fall down upon their knees! 


Glen-Etive and its mountains lie vi 
All silent as the depth profound r 
Of that unclouded sunbright sky— 
—Lew heard the melancholy sound 
Of waters murmuring by. m0 
—Glides softly from the orphan-band : 
A weeping Child, and takes her stand = | 
Close to the Lady’s feet, ©. 6 is , 
Then wildly sings a funeral hymn ! 
With overflowing eyes and dim 
Fix’d on the winding-sheet ! 
HYMN.” 
.O: beautiful the streams. i) dew 
That through-our valleys run, +’ 


Singing and dancing inthe gleams ~ © ‘/ 
Of Summer's cloudless sun. fi 


The sweetest of themall. —. ls ba A 
From its fairy banks isgane ; 0) 601 4? 
And the music of the waterfall 
Hatbleft'thesilent stone!) 9. 6) 
Up among the mountains 
In soft and mossy cell, 
By silent springs and fountains ps 
The happy wild-flowers dwell. °°." // 
i t-é } 


The queen-rose of the wilderness) =“ 
Hath wither'd in the wind, «2 « 
And the shepherds see no loveliness 
In the blossoms left behind. = 


Birds cheer our lonely groves » «8 | 1 
With many a beauteous wing. + 

y in their harmless loves, __ 

How:-tenderly they.sing! 2) ' -.8° / 


tor. 


O’er all:the rest:was heard 6 ©) 805 
One wild and mournful strain, ai al 

—But hush’d is the voice of that hymning bird, 
She ne’er must sing again ! 








A flock of wild-deer lies, 
Date SO arene 


And shades their peaceful eyes ! 


The hunter in the night 
Hath singled out the doe, 
In whose light the mountain-flock lay bright, 
hue was like the snow ! 


A one — — forth, 
With pure ewy ray— 

Till by night the mountains of our north 
Seem gladdening in the day. 


O empty all the heaven ! 
Though a thousand lights be there— 
For clouds.o’er the evening-star are driven, 
And shorn her golden hair ! 


That melancholy music dies— 

And all at once the kneeling crowd 

Is stirr’d with groans, and sobs, and sighs— 
As sudden blasts come rustling loud 

Along the silent skies. 
—Hush ! hush ! the dirge doth breathe again ! 
The youngest of the orphan train 


As heaven’s unclouded radiance clear ; 
And there like Hope to Sorrow’s strain 
With dewy vaice replies. 


—What! though the stream be dead, 
Its banks all still and dry ! 

It murmureth now ¢’er a lovelier bed 
In the air-groves of the sky. 


What! though our prayers from death 
The queen-rose might not save! 


What! though our bird of light 

Be ere ree Sar wnat oF 

n heaven I see her glancing bright — 
I hear her angel hyma. 


What! though thedark tree smile. _. 
No more—with our dove’s calm sleep ! 
She folds her wing-on a sunnyiéle > 
In heayen’s untroubled deep. 
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tipth lol ber ot Tetreat-— a 

But purer now in heavenly snow, .., “ 
She lies.at Jesus’ feeten <0), sin) 

O star!.untimely set! ,; . 

should we weep for thee! 

Thy bright and dewy coronet. ul 
Is rising o'er the sea! ., 

Before you begin, m dear friend, ed, iam1.toaee. more !|—~ 
aan eee poem, anda tell The ey ad py fi 
oualittletradition, which(weremem- As entared the Pine Forest that 

it as if it were but yesterday) an- surro the Castle with 3_ 
other dear friend, now'in his grave, of gloomy shade, the lady to 
told us, the last time we trod these so- be laid down, and allowed to perish, 


litary glens. Something in the aspect 
of that tall, pillar-like rock, from. 
which the hawk this instant flew, 
has brought that day to. our remem- 


to 
cease its beating, and the death- 
hour must be near. Smitten with her 


brance. Till it suddenly towered up _ glowed through the dimness of 

before us, we thought notofeither that — like a rose, that, though a little a 
j or friend. But wesatdown, the dews may revive, the chieftain 
we well remember, beside the well at her, seemingly insensible, on 


its base, and he continued, in his ele- 
quent way, talking for hours, while 

bly we were half asleep. Put it 
into verse—and it shall appear in the 
next number of Maga. 
* © = 7 * 


The Chieftain loved his own fair 
wife, and the 
had indul- 


knees ; gota penne 

ged in his lawless youth still boiled 

= ae ane ee bee nary 
n the Castle, weeping over 

coy oh lor. Ge samme on 

ight night he was re 

alone, across the head.of the great 


glen, when a lady of more than mor< . 
tal beauty stood suddenly him, 
with a large jewel shining: like 2 star 


on her forehead. Her long black hair 
hung over her neck and shoulders, 
that had no other covering, and the 
rest of her was so thinly ro- 
bed, that she shrunk from his gaze,: 


and besought him to let her pursue: . prayer 
her way along the moor. Of themys-. ; 


stery of her appearance in that desert 
she could not speak, but wept, and 
— wringing her hands like one for- 

en and utterly forlorn. The chief- 
tain veiled her loveliness in his plaid, 
and almost taking her in his arms, 
continued his way towards; the Castle. 
Wearied and faint was she with her 


ing round her. li 


carried 

his breast, and then lovingly 
down on the moss and leaves by the 
brink of a well, with whose waters he 


tain. 
But, lo! a figure all in white comes 


gitapue through a gladeamong 
that sounds temont oc sidiegn: 


~ « 











and now she beholds what seems a 


lying upon the bank, and with 
2 shriek sinks down beside it om her 


knees. ‘ Oh, hath my dreadfuldream 


been indeed fulfilled—and is my brave, 
my beautiful, my beloved, to lie in 
this bosom no more!” The’ words, 
and the voice that uttered them; were 
known even in that long dismal swoon 
—and he feared no more to open his 
eyes in the Soeee-ginens ee akslo- 
ton was gone—an in his: 

was his own wedded wife, more beau- 
tiful and lovelier far in her forgiving 
innocence, than any phantom ever sent 
from the palace of the Prince of Dark- 


[Sepe. 
ness, to lure to perdition the souls of 
the children of men. 

= _* * * * . * 


: We have told this old tradition, we 


_ fear, but indifferently—however, your 


genius will have tlie more credit for 
making corona Ta . ** beautiful 
exceedingly.” -Almain, or the 
Narrow Gkn, is not half-a-mile off— 
so let us be going, and be silence the 
order of the day, till we descend into 
another small rocky world. 

There it is—-Now for a touch of 
Wordsworth ; for, after all, what other 
poet of this or any age so communes 
with Nature! 


’ "GLEN-ALMAIN, OB THE NARROW GLEN. 


In this still place, remote from men, 

Sleeps Ossian, in the Narrow Glen ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek Streamlet, only one : 

He sang of battles, and the.breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death ; 

And should, methinks, when all was past, 

Have rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heap’d, and rent 
) As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild, , ° 

And everything unreconciled ; 


In some complaining, di 
oly meet ; 


For fear and 


But this is calm ; there cannot be 
A more entire tranquillity. 





Was there ever sucha imm-as-Os- 
‘sian? We devoutly hope there was -way colo 


Does then the Bard sleep here, indeed ? 
Or is it but @ ess creed ? , 
What matters it?—TI blame them not 


_ Whose Fancy in this lonely Spot 


Was moved ; and in this way express'd 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 

A Convent, even a hermit’s Cell, 
Would break the silence of this Dell : 
ie 
But something deeper far ese 
The separation that is here 

Is of the grave ; and of austere 

And happy feelings of the dead : 
And, therefore, was it rightly said - 
That Ossian, last of all his race ! 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 


since the days of Macpherson, in, no 
the poetry of the island; 


for if so, then there were a prodi- and Mr Wordsworth, who neverthe- 


ious multitude of fine fellows, besides 
*his bardship, who, after their death, 


d away as thin - gli 

‘ with noble effect, among the 
‘moonlight mists. of. the mountains. 
The poetry of Ossian has, it is true, 


less wrote the: beautiful lines now re- 
cited, states that fact. as an 


argument 
against its authenticity. He thinks 


‘Ossian, as we now possess him,: no 
poet.;-and, alleges, that.if these com- 
positions had been the good things so 








ae eS CU? 








poetry necessarily create imitation, 
and a school of imitators? One sees 
no reason why it must. — Besides, the 
life oe : of Ossian — 
brates, utterly passed away ; 
the poetry itself, tel bad, 2: indif- 
ferent, is so very peculiar, that to imi- 
tateit atall, you must almost transcribe 
it. That, for a good many years, was 
often done, but naturall ired any 
other feeling than delight or admira- 
tion. But the simple question is, Do 
the poems of Ossian delight greatly 
and widely ? We think they do. Nor 
can we believe that they would not 
still delight such a poet as Mr Words- 
worth. What dreariness overspreads 
them all! What a melancholy spirit 
shrouds all his heroes, ing before 
us on the cloud, after all their battles 
have been fought, and their tombs 
raised on the hill!’ The very picture 
of the old blind Hero-bard himself, 
often attended by the weeping virgins 
armen nae ie nog 08 
ways touching, often sublime. The 
desert is peopled with lamenting mor- 
tals, the mists that wrap them 
<a o all dinpeend cl brances of 
is life are i elegy. True, 
that the images are few and endless) 
reiterated ; but that, we suspect, is 
the case with all poetry composed not 
in a philosophic age. “The great and 
constant appearances of nature suffice, 
in their simplicity, for all its purpo- 
ses. The poet seeks not to vary their 
character, and his hearers are willing 
to be charmed over and over again by 
the same strains. We believe that the 
poetry of Ossian would be utterly de- 
stroyed by any greater distinctness or 
variety of imagery. And if indeed 
Fingal ‘lived, and Ossian sung, we 
must believe that the old Bard was 
blind ; and we suspect that in such an 
age, such'a man would, in his blind- 
ness, think dreamily indeed of the 
torrents, and lakes, and heaths, and 
clouds, and mountains, moons, and 
stars, which he had leapt, swum, walk- 
ed, climbed, and on im the days 
of his rejoicing youth. ‘Then has he 
no tenderness—no 0 beauty ? 


- Alas for thousands of hearts and souls 


if it beeven so! For then are many of 
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divinest amere 
of the undertanding, hich» of 
away, as the leech’s phial does a dis~ 
ease of the blood. etn Sh 
_ Ha! who are these so withered and 
so wild in their attire? Witches at 
the least, and about to ‘to us 


some pleasant events, are to ter- 
minate disastrously in after years. Is 
there no nook of cee ok ps soli- 
tary—but must ; or superna 
most central deserts? But now we 
shall have our fortunes told in choice 
Earse, for sure these are the Children 
of the Mist, and perhaps they will fa- 
vour us with a ing commentary 
on Ossian. Stout, grim, heather- 
bodies they are, one and all, and luck- 
ily we are provided with snuff and to- 
bacco - cient ate Ppenge crew. 
Were even ill not 
refuse a each and a Highland 
spirit will look picturesque — 
a cigar !—Hark ! we know them 
their vocation. ‘These are the genii 
boa aa the reap No 9 and 

eir hidden enginery, on’t, is 
not far off, but buried ta he bowels 
of some brae. See !—-a faint mist dis« 
sipating itself over the heather !. There 
—at work, shaming the idle waste, 
and in use and wont to break even 
the Sabbath-day, is a Srixx! 

Do we look like Excisemen? Why, 
our walking-stick ‘has indeed a sus- 
picious family resemblance to a gau- 
ging-rod ; and literary characters like 
us may well be mistaken for the Su- 
pervisor himself. But the smuggler’s 
eye knows his enemy at a glance, as_ 

e fox knows'a hound ; and the whis~- 

ing group discern at once that we 
are of a nobler breed. That one fear 
dispelled, Highland hospitality bids us 
welcome, even into the mouth of the 
malt-kiln, and, with a smack on our 
loof, boy Chief poe pe fe m0 “ 
into the grand mysteries of the Worm! 

The turf-door is flung outward on 
its lithe hinges, and already what a 
gracious smell! In-we go, ushered by 


unbonneted Celts, gentlemen in man- 


nersi@berever the kilt is worn ; for 
the tartan is the symbol of mes 
and Mac a good password all the w: 

over between man and man. Lowland 
eyes.are apt to water in the peat-reek, 
but ere long we shall have another 
* drappie in ouree,” and drink tothe 
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Clans in the “ unchristened cretur.” 
oy pane: NE 
to have overlooked the Gaelic! Yet 
nobody who has ever heard P. R. preach 
pce i wma ma a 
coursing at tongue after an "8 
practice ; so let us forget, if possible, 
every word of i , and the lane 
guage now will rise up in its 


And these figures in men’s coats 
and: women’s petticoats are females ? 
We are willing to believe it; in spite 
of their beards. One of them abso« 
mea a child! Thank y 
my sir, but we cannot swallow 
the contents of that quaich! Yet, let 
us try.—A little too warm, and rather 

j but meat and drink to an Edi- 
tor verging on threescore. That seems 
scetbacheyy ant they sal’ the spurl 
are 5 
will: wash ot another down in ah 
amicable plea, nor quarrel at quar- 
ters.: Honey too—heather- honey of this 
blessed year’s produce. Hecate’s fore- 
finger mixes it’in a quaich with moun~ 
tain-dew—and — is wees one se ? 

Y it, ™m 0 contributor. 
ek not, as Ebony a | say, “‘a most 
admirable Article” ? 

Thete cannot be the least doubt in 
the world ‘that the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem,of teaching is one of 
the best ever inv It will enable 
any. pupil of common-ran ers of 
attention to read great if the New 
Testament in Greek in some twenty 
lessons of an hour each. But what is 
that: to the Principle of the Worm? 
Half a blessed hour has not 
since we entered into the door of this 
hillhouse, and we offer twenty to one 
‘that we read Ossian, ad aperturam 
libri, in the original Gaelic. We feel 
as if we could ttanslate the works of 
Jeremy Bentham into that 
ay, even Francis Maximus Macnab's 

tof the Universe. We guarantée 
ourselves to do both, this identical 
night before we go to , and if the 
— are busy durin ‘intermeé- 
morning. Wh : there are tone 

ing. P are not 

five thousand ieote+-but we are 
ting a little gizzy—into a state of c¢i- 
vilization in the wilderness—and, gen- 
tlemenj let. us drink—in solenin si- 
lenee—the “ M of Fingal.” — 

O, St Cecilia ! we did not lay our 
account with a bagpipe! What is the 


*Major Denham and Captain Clapper- 
‘ton. 
‘the: still—by the men of the Worm? 


‘Yes—the principal proprietor in the 
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‘of pipers in the 
an Theatre, small as it is, to 
damnable drone in an cell, 
eight feet by six ! Yet while the drums 
of our eats are continuing to split like 
old parchment title-deeds to lands nos 
where existing, and all our animal 
economy, from finger to toe, is one 
agonizing dirl, Holus himself sits as 
proud as Lucifer in Pandemonium ; 
and as the old soldiers keep tending the 
Worm in the reek as if all were silence, 
the male-looking females, and . 
cially the he-she with the imp at Oe 
breast, nod, and smirk, and smile; and 
snap their fingers, in a challenge toa 
ere yao » by all that is horrible, 
a red hairy arm is round otir neck, 
and we are half-choked with the 
fumes of whisky-kisses. An hour ago, 
we were talking of Malvina! and here 
she is with a vengeance, while wé in 
the character of Oscar are embraced 
till almiost all the Lewland breath in 
our body expires ! 

And this is str.u-Lirs ? 
Extraordinary it is, that, go where 
we will; we aré In a wonderfully short 
time discovered to be, Christoplier 
North. A few years ago, the instant we 
found our feet ini a mine in Cornwall, 
after a descent of about one-third the 
bored earth’s diameter, we were salu- 
ted by name by a grim Monops, who 
had not seen the regions “ 
eats, preferring the interior of t 
vienet bee forthwith, <‘ Chris 
North,” *€ Christopher North,” rever- 
berated along the galleries, while the 
gnomes came flocking in all directions, 
with safety-lamps, to catch a glimpse 
of the famous Editor. Sir Humphrey 


“Davy, had he seen it; would Nave died 
‘of pure chagrin. On another -occa- 


sion, we remember, when coasting the 
south of Ireland in our schooner, fal- 
ling in with a boat like a cockle«shell, 


‘well out of the Bay of Bantry, and of 


the three half-naked Paddies that were 
ensnaring the finny race, two smokéd 


vas at the helm, and bawled out, “‘ Kit- 
‘ty 


bragh.” Were we té go up in'a 
m, and by any accident 

in the interior of Africa, we have not 
the slightest doubt that Sultan Belloo 
would know us in a jiffy, pwn cae 
our person so frequently described by 


So we are known, if seems, in 


concern is a schoolmaster over. about 
1 





breeches—but now mounts the kilt— 
and astonishes us by the versatility of 
his talents. In one of the most ac 
tive working bees we reconize a caddy, 
former] 


in auld Reeky ycleped “‘ The 
ra age ay 
B idder, reathing strongly 
the spirit of his youth. Swish took 
heather-houghed gentleman, fiery 
tressed as the God of Day, we.were, for 
the quarter of a century that we held a 
ing farm, in the annual prac- 
tice of drinking a gill at the Falkirk 
Tryst ; and—won , indeed, to 
think how old friends meet—we were 
esent at the amputation of the right 
leg of that timber-toed hero with the 
bushy whiskers—in the Hospital of 
Rosetta—having accompanied Sir Da- 
vid Baird’s splendid Indian army to 
E 
Ghying for the present, the ques- 
tion in Political Economy, and view~ 
ing the subject in @ moral, social, and 
poetical light, what, pray, is the true 
influence of Tue Stitu?. It makes 
people idle. Idle? What. species of 
idleness is that which eonsists in be- 
ing up night and. day — traversing 
moors and mountains in all weathers 
—constantly contriving the most skil- 
ful expedients for misleading the Ex- 
cise, and which, on some disastrous 
day, when dragoons suddenly shake 
the desert—when all is lost except ho- 
nour—hundreds of gallons. of wash 
(alas! alas! a-day !) wickedly. wasted 
among the heather-roats, and the 
whole beautiful A’ lying bat- 
tered and spiritless in the sun beneath 
the accursed blows of the Pagans—re- 
turns, after a few weeks set apart to 
natural grief and indignation, with 
unabated energy, to self-same 
work, even within view of the former 
ruins, and pouring out a libation of 
the first amalgamated hotness that 
deserves the name of speerit, devotes 


the whole Board of Excise to the In- . 


fernal Gods ? 
The argument of idleness has not a 
leg to stand on, and falls at once to 
the ground.—But the Still makes men 
ishonest. We grant, that there isa 
certain degree of dishonesty in cheat- 
ing the Excise; and we shall allow 
yourself to fix it, who give as. fine a 
caulker from the sma’ a8 any mo 
Vor. XX, 


malt. They do not steal it ; and 
is the silent benediction that we have 
breathed over a bit patch of barley, 
far — its stoney soil emong 
hills, bethinking us that it would yield 
up its precious spirit unexcised! Nei- 
ther do they for it any very ex- 
travagant pri ‘what is 10, 12, 14 
shillings a-gallon for such drink divine 
as is now steaming before us in that 
“Lastag thes petidld-abdhe-dam 
aving thus got rid o: rge 
of idleness and dishonesty, nothi 
more needs to be said on the M 
Influence of the Still; and we come 
now, in. the second place, to consider 
it in a Social Light. The biggest bigot 
will net dare to deny, that without 
whisky the Hi of Scotland 
would be uninhabitable. And if all 
the population were gone, or extinct, 
where then would be your social life ? 
Smugglers are never drunkards ; nei- 
ther are they-‘men of boisterous man- 
hers or savage dispositions. In gene» 
neral, they..are grave, sedate, peace~ 
able characters, not. unlike elders of 
the kirk. Even Excisemen admit 
them, except on rare occasions when 
human patience is exhausted, to ‘be 
merciful. Four pleaganter men do not 
now exist in the bosom of the earth, 
than the friends with whom we are 
now hob-nobbing, and picking 
few “ Hints for idays.” .§ 
waters are sweet—a nd and 


profou: 
‘beautiful reflection—and no doubt ori- 


inally made by some peri 


ic phi- 
at a Still. 


very soul of 
the strong drink e: with the 
touch of the ’swand. An evil 
day would it indeed be for Scotland, 
that should witness. the extinguish 
ment of all her free and: unlicensed - 
mountain stills! The charm of High- 
land hospitality would be wan and wi- 
.thered, and the doch an dorras, instead 
_of a blessing, would sound like a ban. 

We have said that smugglers are 
never drunkards, not forgetting. that 
general rules. always admit of excep- 
tions ; we go farther, and declare that 
the Highlanders are the soberest peo- 
ple in Kurope. isky is to them a 
cordial, a medieine, a life-preserver. 


Chief of the umbrella and: { 

were you ever in the Highlands? 

.We seers nee y from 
3 
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any of the fifty-two weeks of the 

shat will ta tse u on the i 
sent subject, in half-an-hour, What 
sound is that? The rushing of rain 
from heaven, and the sudden outery of 
a thousand waterfalls. Look through 
a chink in the bothy, and far as you 
can see for the mists, the heath-cover- 
ed desert is steaming like the smoke 
-of a smouldering fire. Winds biting 
‘as winter come sweeping on their in- 
visible chariots, armed with scythes, 
down every glen, and scatter far and 
‘wide over the mountains the spray of 
the raging lochs. Now you have a taste 
of the summer cold, moredangerous far 
than that of Yule, for it often strikes 
*€ aitches” into,the unprepared bones, 
and congeals the blood of the deer- 
stalker, as he stands like a shadow on 
the hill. But one glorious gurgle of 
the speerit down the throat of a storm- 
stayed man! and bold as a rainbow 
he faces the re-appearing ‘sun, and 
feels assured (though there he may 
be mistaken) of dying at a good old 


ni think, oh think, how miser- 
ably poor are most of those men who 
have fought our battles, and so often 
reddened their bayonets in defence of 
‘our liberties and our laws! Would you 
grudge them a little whisky.? And de- 
= upon it, a little is the most, ta- 

ing one day of the year with another, 
that they imbibe. You figure to your- 
self two hundred thousand Highland. 
ers, taking snuff, and chewing tobac- 
co, and drinking whisky, all year long. 
Why, one pound of snuff, two of 
tobacco, and perhaps four gallons of 
whisky, would be beyond the mark of 
the yearly allowance of every grown- 
up man! Thousands never taste such 
luxuries at all—meal and water, pota- 
toes and salt, their only food. The 
animal food, sir, and the fermented 
liquors of various kinds, Foreign and 
British, which to my certain know- 
ledge you have swallowed within the 
last twelvemonths, would have suffi- 
ced for fifty families in our abstemious 
region of mist and snow. We have 
known you drink a bottle of cham- 
paigne, a bottle of port, and two bottles 
of elaret, frequently at a sitting, equal, 
in prime cost, to don gallons of the 
best Glenlivat! And You (who, by 


-the way, are an English clergyman, a 


circumstance we had entirely forgot- 
ten, and have published a Discourse 
against Drunkenness, dedicated to 2 


CSept. 
Bishop) pour forth the Lamentations 
. ta the sinful multitude 
of Small Stills ! Hypecrisy ! hypocri« 
sy! where shalt thou hide thy many. 
coloured sides ? 

In the third place, what shall we sa 
of the poetical influence of Sinttst 
What more poetical life can there be 
than that of the men with whom we 
are now drinking? They live with the 
moon and stars. All the night-winds 
are their familiars, If there be such . 
things as ghosts, and fairies, and ap. 
paritions—and that there are, no man 
who has travelled much by himself 
after sunset will deny, except from the 
mere love of contradiction—they see 
them—or when invisible, which they 
generally are, hear them—here—there 
—everywhere—in sky, forest, eave, or 
hollow-sounding world immediately 
beneath their feet. Many poets walk 
these wilds ; nor do their songs perish. 
They publish not with Blackwood or 
with Murray—but for centuries on 
centuries, such souls are the sources 
of the oral traditions that go glimmer 
ing down the stream of years. Native 
are they to the mountains as the 


blooming heather, nor shall they ever 


cease to invest them with the light of 
ole defiance of large farms, 

ethodist preachers, and the Caledo- 
nian Canal. 

Shall we never be done with our 
soliloquy ? It may be a little longish, 
for age is prolix—but every whit, a 
natural and congenial with circum- 
stances as Hamlet’s “‘ to be or not to 
be—that is the question.” O beloved 
Albin! my soul yearneth towards 
thee, and I invoke a blessing on 
thy many thousand glens. Yes, sit 
ting even here, I fear not to let my 
prayers ascend to heaven for the spread ~ 
of light and knowledge over the utter- 
most of thy isles, 

“ Placed far amid the melancholy main!’ 
Every man who leaves a blessing on 
one of thy solitary deserts, and gives 
expression to a good thought in pre- 
sence of a Christian brother, is a mis- 
sionary of the Truth. What uncom- 
plaining and unrepining patience 10 
thy solitary huts! What unshrinking 
endurance of physical pain and wants, 
that might well shame the Stoics 
philosophical pride ! What calm con- 
tentment, akin to mirth, in so many 
lonesome households, hidden the long 
half of the year in mist and snow! 
What peaceful death-beds, witnessed 
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bat ‘by 4 a +. _ few, grave but 
tearless € » how many martyr- 
doms for the holy love and religion of 
Nature, worse to endure than those of 
old at the stake, because protracted 
through years of sore distress, for 
ever on the very brink of famine, yet 
for ever far removed from despair ! 
Such is the people among whom we 
wish to drop the Books, whose sacred 
leaves are too often scattered to the 
wind, or buried in the dust of Pagan 
lands. Blessed is the grant from 
whose wisely-managed munificence 
the small House of God will rise fre- 

uent in the wide and sea-divided 
wilds, with its humble associate, the 
heath-roofed school, in which, through 
the silence of the desert, will be heard 
the murmuring voices of the children 
of the poor, instructed in the know- 
ledge useful for time, and of avail for 
eternity ! 

But the best of friends must part ; 
and by this time the party at Loch 
Katrine must have given us up for 
lost. Steady, boys—steady ! We cer- 
tainly have felt ourselves soberer—but 
our fault, such as it is, we lay at the 
doer of the Genius Loci. In the open 
air of the encircling mountain what 
instrument like the bagpipe! It is 
like the jocund song of an Partheneke 
in prime of life on his wedding-day. 
Farewell! Farewell! “ Vale! longin 

vale {” Farewell! Farewell ! 

But how shall we ever be able to 
hobble over the heathy hills to-Loch 
Katrine, distant, we ween, a dozen 
unmeasured miles, with many a moss 
and moor between, and pa pre= 
cipice? A friend in need is a friend 
indeed ; and Donald is ready with his 
mountain-pony. We are not quite so 
wok as a’ eon of mal, ond mney a 
gi gallop spare-ri Shaggy 
had in his day before the Excise myr- 
midons, charging in vain with all 
their chivalry. Now for a few hours 
silence—for after such a festival, we 
feel, from the rotatory motion of our 
knowledge-box, that were we ‘to at- 
tempt discussion, we should be rea- 
soning ‘in a circle. So let the cracked 
rusty reins rest on the flowing mane, 
and remember, O Shelty! that you 
carry Cesar and his Fortunes. 

In that blue profound lies the fa- 
mous Loch. We shali reach it at the 
very hour of sunset. Yes— 


Now an airy point is won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 


away in the fading 


ne burnish’d sheet of living gold,” 
h Katrine lies‘ beneath us roll’d, 

Winding in all her length away, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that empurpled bright, 
Are floating ’mid the livelier light, 
And mountains that like giants stand, 
To centinel enchanted land ! 
No, no, Donald Dhu, you must not go 
back till you have tasted Mr Stewart's 
own unchristened bottle—and we will 
introduce you, Donald, and you shall 
kiss her hand—to one fairer than the 
Lady of the Lake herself—who will 
in softest Sassenach breathe forth the 
music of her thanks, for the care you 
have taken of old Father Christopher. 

Lo! rounding a sylvan promonto-~ 


ry, glides towards us on the shore, as. 


if self-impelled over the lightsand sha< 
dows, a barge, high out of the water, 
with a bevy of nymphs piled above 
her stern, each beautiful as Cleopatra ; 
and hark, awakening the enamoured 
echoes, a choral song! Say, was Solo« 
mon in all his glory comparable to Us, 
as we ascend the els supported. by 
Water- Lilies, for such the sweet souls 
are, on the unsteady footing of an 
oar. Hanging on air, the many-co<« 


loured proceeds along the hush 
and the glow of sunset—and again 
rise the choral harmonies of the wild 


melancholy song. The Gael rest on 
their oars—for they all have. music 
in their souls—and the roe, venturin 
from the glade, shows herself wit 
pros! ae _ on, the , pe: edge 
and then di into the umbrage 
of the old aes 
Oh, gracious Nature! who hast 
framed the human. spirit in accord- 
ance with the beauty of thy works— 
no sooner hast thou let the sun sink 
gorgeousness of his 
bed of clouds, than thy hand wheels 
up the moon into heaven, and lendest 
a faint lustre to the reappearing stars ! 
Our spirits are embued with the cha-~ 
racter of night, and life seems.now to 


-_be a vision and a dream:! The..trees 


—the towers—the waters—are.all as 
living things, happy im the hush— 


_and nought around is inanimate ! Far 
far away is all sorrow—and all sin— , 


and the mo ae spirit feels itself to 
be immortal ! 

And what pure happiness to the 
heart of ihisn whe may have lost some- 
thing of that divine enthusiam that 
belongs fully and freshly but to life's 
earlier years to see the young so in- 


ee 
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tensely happy ! How like an angel thas 

fair creature at the prow, 

While beauty born of m: 

Doth pass into her face! ‘ ioe 

y passion is there, 

meek in the light of all the good affec- 

tious. Remembered joys and hapl 

remembered sorrows blend with all 
t im , and she is glad with 


in thy delight—daughter of my soul, 
hy a op piety oe 
through spirit from an hour like 
this may lend its mysterious influence, 
im future and far distant years, to dry 

drops of bitterness that must 

| by the eyes of the most inno- 
cent, before they close on this mortal 
. But the thick dews are 
ding —_ the air is somewhat 
chill—so let our prow point towards 
the and in an hour we 
shall be all sitting together in Ard- 
ehin-chrocan, the somewhat wre 

e abod 


ale 
e 
civil, sensible, 


i 


Is E not delightful, in this weary 
world of woe, for some half-dozen dear 
friends of both sexes, and various ages 
nightfall, in « lodge in the wilderness, 

, ina n the wilderness, 
after a long summer-day’s divided tra~ 
velamong the glorious worksof God ? A 
smile—a glance—a whisper—is worth 
a shekel of the ~~ Monosylla- 
bles speak peges, a single sentence 
fs worth a volume work. With 


notes! No candle in the room— 
only the unsteady light of the moon, 


Fo ee narmtmemers = 4c clouds. It 
is the very of life. Nor does the 
murmur of suppressed laughter dis- 


tarb the pleasant pathos of the parlour- - 


twilight ; for there is always a sadness 
in merriment by moonlig :. 


coveah, Situg bihee co dee pt 

‘ore us the pleasant 

laces and faces of home ; endueien. 

fy ae they al remembered in our bed 
prayers ! 

Surely a day and a night contain 
more twenty-four hours! It 
seems a age since we parted com- 
pany at Callander, and we feel as if 
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we-had roamed over one Ralf of the 
earth. What seenes keep shifting be. 
fore the musing eye, for along time in 
the very order of succession in which 
they were beheld! And ther all at once 
par paigy ch ayy beautiful fragments, 
and a s of her own creation 
in which imagination is lost.. Without 
fatigue now, and lying on a‘rustic 
sofa, we re-climb the long heathy as- 
cent, and sail. down the Bien as.if on 
wings. We see ourselves crossin 
bridges and diving into woods—a 
when some sweet voice breaks .the 
silence, we start to see the Highland 
girl. bringing in supper—a salmon- 
grilse, perhaps, or tureen of 
soup, putting fancy to flight before the 
substantialities of animal life. Never 
by the most imaginative, ought meal- 
time to be despised. We know ‘not 
what, after a thirty miles’. ride-and- 
tie pedestrian excursion on horseback 
and boat, may be the weight of a 
heavy supper—but this we do know, 
that all within two pounds.of flesh, 
fish, and fowl, the water and the staff 
of life included, may, without any 
violation of the English language, be 
called a light one—and that he who 
goes to sleep without cake or caulker, 
is unworthy of a. heather-bed within 
the forest-murmur of the Trossachs. 
Ladies! many, many years, ay, 
centuries feast was held in 
the Castle of Oban, to celebrate the 


anni of the birth-day of its 
sone end absent lord. He was-one 
of the. children of. the ocean, and 
long had -his home been there; but 
now he was on his voyage back te 
the towers of his fathers, and every 
heart in the hall was filled with the 
joy of hope. . There,: sate beside ‘his 

and high-born mother, the 
lady whom the Chieftain loved—and 
as she touched the harp to aso 
that she herself had. framed, 
music and poetry, a song of hail-and 
welcome to the ship, that bore the 
princely youth, then stemming the 
midnight deep, bright was she as one 
of the virgins that harped to Ossian 
at the Feast of Shells, and beneath 
the power of her inspired beauty the 
—— vassalage were all still as 

eath. 


Whether the ship, in roaring motion, 
Roll tempest-driven o’er the ocean, 
Or silent lie in pleasant sleep, 


Anchor’d beneath the palmy steep, ,, 
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. Temper, 0’ Lord! the ean and ale 

To him, the home-bound. Mariner— 
And gently drop the midnight dew 
Qn. him and all his gallant crew ! 


The song erased, and the Indy was 


leaning on her harp, when, tossing his 
arms slot, and with a = 
coal- staring y from 
below a rr matted hair, up rose 
the Seer, and in ghastly wailings pro- 
ied shipwreck and a drowning 
death. Far off h the rising 
tempest he a a se 
distress-gun—a vain ing for suc- 
cour, that came not from-earth or hea« 
ven—and then a troop'of ghosts pa- 
ced, with blue-swollen faces, along 
the sands, vanishing as on the surf- 
beaten cliffs—silent all, and deformed 
with wounds. Alleyes wept, but the 
eyes of the Seer alone, and his had 
too long on cr et The lights 
of the . e lights 
— extingui ened in the hall—the 
Clan separated am the hills—to 
his cave by the went thie 
melancholy Seer—in agony the lady- 
mother bowed down her stately head 
canes hess of aly op, gremeh Gn 
sung a n of joy, 
crucifix to her bosom, ‘ns prayed for 
peace to her hero’s soul.’ 

At the first dawn of light, the sea~ 
mews = seen and round the 
Figure e widowed Virgin, sitti 
on a rock that stretched far ‘sto ‘the 
howlings of the ocean. Plank after 
plank came successively floating on 
the flow of tide—and there is the body 
of a mariner! But these are not the 
raven locks of him she loved—al- 
though, doubtless, dear to eyes that 
will never see them more. 

Trae as the words of Holy Writ 
had ‘ever proved the revelations of 
the unhappy Seer, cursed; through a 
long solitary life, with the foreknow- 
ledge of the doom of all that lofty 


line. She looks fot to the sea~in 
hope, but in despai of com 
fort for her, if hands be the first 


to wipe from his forehead the soil« 
ing sand. Lo! a lone wide-winged 
‘sea-bird hovering in the offing—and 
heedless in its happiness of ‘its nest 
on the far-off isle! Its flight is to- 
wards the shore—and lo,! it changes 
into a little Vessel, careering in the 
sunshine under a press of snow-white 
sail. And now the’ flag streams be- 
low the castle-cliff, and its wings are 
folded in the shelter of the land- 
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locked bay. The Lady is waftei— 
wien — of her own—as on a 
uplifting of some spirit’s power ; 
with feet scarcely touching the shells 
that glitter on the silvery sand, is 
stariding; like an Image cast up from 
the sea, among the wondering mari- 
ners. Not his the shrouded wraith 
that passed before the Seer, for the 
Chieftain has cl his betrothed to 
his bosom, and hig own castle-cliffs 
rejoice in the light of deliverance! 
'. Much of the effect, my dear chil- 
dren, of a few sentences like these 
depends on the recitation—and most 
probably, were they written down and 
printed, they might a rather stu- 
pid. Yet, in our tremulous sing-song, 
they have absolutely drawn tears, and 
we shall send you all weeping to bed. 
Another short tale—a tradition Eng- 
lified from the Gaelic—and then good 
night, and God be with you all ! 
Who among all the Highland maid- 


ens that danced on the greeriswards * 


among the blooming heather on the 
mountains of Glenetive—who so. fair 
as Flora, the only daughter of the 
moe Forester, and grandchild to the 

famous for his songs of Fairies 
in the Hill of Peace, and the Mermaid- 
Queen, in her Palace of emerald, float- 
ing far down beneath the foata-bells 
of the sea? And who, among all the 
Highland youth that went far abroail 
to the bloody. wars, from the base of 
Benevis, to |compare with Ranald of 
the Red-Cliff, whose sires had been sol» 
diers for centuries, in the.days of the 
dagger and Lochaber axe—stately in 
his strength amid the battle as the oak 
in a storm, but gentle in peace as the 


birclitree, that whispers with all its 
leaves to the sli summer- ? 
If their love was when often fed 


at the light of each other’s eyes, what 
was it when Ranald was far off 

the sands of Egypt, and Flora left an 
orphan — away in her native glen? 
Beneath the shadow of the yf op oe 
he dreamt of Dalnéss and deer 
forest, that was the dwelling of his love 
—and she, as she. stood by the niur- 
Faas 
wings osprey, e m 
flee away to the oatecnen beyond the 
ocean, dnd be at rest ! 


But years—a perk ey mare and 
lingering as they might seem to loving 
hearts deere § by the roar of seas— 
et all too too short when ’tis thought 
w small'a number lead from the 
cradle to the grave—brought Ranald 
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ng of his love, like a wan- 

ing mendicant, that obeys the hand 
of a child! Nor did his face bear 
tion usually so 


affecting on the countenances of 
the blind. Seldom did he speak—and 


his sighs were deeper, longer, and 
susie disturbed than those which al- 
most any sorrow ever wrings.from the 
‘young. Could it be that 

ee ee nono 

H. —comple appy, 

Flora have been to voumieh him 
‘like-a sister all his dark life long, or 
like a daughter, to have sat beside the 
bed of one whose hair was gettin 

fast grey, long before its time. Al 
‘her relations were dead, and almost 
‘all her friends away to other glens. 
“But he had returned, and blindness, 
‘for which there was no hope, must 
‘bind his steps for ever within little 
‘room.. But they had been betrothed 
almost from her childhood, and would 
‘she—if he desired it—fear to become 
his wife now, shrouded as he was, 
now and for ever, in the helpless dark ? 
From his lips, however, her maidenly 
modesty required, that the dear words 
tines help wosdering, in half-upbraid- 
times w ing, in half-upbrai 

‘ing sorrow, that Ranald joyed not in 
his affliction to claim his virgin 

i Poor were they to be sure— 
“yet not so poor as to leave life deso- 
date of ; and in every glen of 
her native Highlands, were there not 
-worthy families far poorer than they ? 
But weeks, months, passed on, and 
Ranald - oer -? a neighbourin 
shieling, shunning the sunshine, ati 
moaning, it was said, when he thought 
none were near, both night and day. 
‘Sometimes he had been overheard 
‘muttering to himself lamentable words 
—and, blind as his eyes were to all 
‘the objects of the real world, it was 
‘rumoured up and down the glen that 
che saw visions of woeful events about 
to befall one whom he loved !. 

One midnight he found his way, 
unguided, like a man walking in his 
sleep—but he, although in a hideous 
‘trance, was yet broad awake—to the 
shieling where Flora dwelt, and call- 


[sept. 
ed on her, in a dirge-like voice, to 
speak a few words to him ere he died. 
They sat down together among the 
heather, on the very spot where the 
farewell kiss had been given, when 
he went away to the wars; and Flo- 
ra’s heart died within her, when he 
toiu her that the curse under which 
so many of his forefathers had suffer- 
ed, had fallen upon his spirit, and that 
he had seen his wraith pass by in a 
shroud, and heard a voice whisper the 
very day he was to die. 
- And was it Ranald of the Red-Clif, 
he, the bravest of the brave, that thus 
shuddered in the fear of death like a 
felon at the tolling of the great pri- 
son-bell? Ay, death is dreadful when 
foreseen by a ghastly superstition. He 
felt the shroud already bound round his 
limbs and body with gentle folds, be- 
yond the power of a giant to burst ; 
and day and night the same vision 
yawned before him, an open grave in 
the corner of the hill churchyard. 
Flora knew that his days were in- 
deed numbered ; for when had he ever 
een afraid of death—and could his 
spirit have quailed thus under a mere 
common dream ?—Soon was she to be 
all alone in this world ; yet when Ra- 
‘ald should die, she felt that her own 
days would not be many, and there 
-was sudden and strong comfort in the 
belief that they would be buried in 
one grave. N 
Such were her words to the dying 
man ; and all at once he took her inhis 
arms, and asked her “ If she had no 
fears of the narrow house ?” His whole 
nature seemed to undergo a change 
under the calm voice of her. reply ; 
and he said, “ Dost thou fear not » 
my Flora, to hear the words of doom?” 
** Blessed will they be, if in death we 
be not disunited.” ‘ Thou too, my 
wife—for my wife thou now art on 
earth, and mayest be so in heaven— 
thou too, Flora, wert seen shrouded in 
that apparition.” It was a gentle and 
@ gracious summer-night—so clear, 
that the shepherds on the bills. were 
scarcely sensibleof the morning's dawn. 
And there, at earliest day-light, were 
Ranald and Flora found, on the green- 
sward, among the tall heather, lying 
side by side, with their calm faces up 
to heaven, and never more to smile or 
weep in this mortal world. 
Se lien Wien * 


Hallo! hallo! ye Sybarites ! . Six 
o'clock in the morning, and not ® 
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‘nightcap stirring ! This it is, ye Seven 
oer to be embracedein the arms 
of love-dreams. The cocks have been 
‘crowing till they are hoarse, and the 
trouts for hours past have been play~ 
ing at leap-frog in the loch. Break- 
fast is on eh and we —_ get 
Donald with his ipe to yell out a 
reveille. A eee Deskisoye have 
been seen acting The Lady of the 
‘Lake, with the original scenery, and 
our sides are sore at a Leigh-Hunt- 
like Fitz-James, whose spurs getting 
entangled toe and heel, his kingship 
‘went souse over head and ears into 
a shoal of tadpoles. A Ludgate-hill 
oung lady, in a *‘ pladded scarf,” a re~ 
lation of Tims, played Helen Douglas, 
with all the aspirates ; and as pretty 
a pawnbroker as ever handled a for- 
feited petticoat enacted Roderic Dhu, 
in his Pine-bannered Barge; while 
some young men, like contributors to 
Taylorand Hessey, with Velluti voices, 
squeaked, “ Row, vassals, row, for the 
pride of the Heelans,” &c., but not an 
echo would deign to reply. They are 
sulky chaps those Highland echoes that 
inhabit the cliffs of Katrine, and could 
never have borne to open their mouths 
‘again to the cannon’s roar, had they 
contaminated them with Cockneyisms. 
‘ ‘How different the character of the 
morning and evening face of Beauty ! 
‘Last night, just before going to bed, 
you were pale and pensive, my chil- 
dren—now your eyes sparkle, and 
your cheeks shame the rose’s glow. 
‘Ha !—and all of you sport new dresses 
‘too—high-breasted gowns of a sweet, 
soft, , self-colour—with lace bo- 
pe caer he —_ a all 
ing and floating things—the mar- 
ied with Queen-Mary caps, and the 
virgin with her own braided hair, 
“ Sweet Auburn | loveliest tresses in the 
main !”” 
—_ bless you all—your nite 
the old man—a ki , poo—an 
- now to breakfast. , 

Once more afloat—let us take a lin- 
gering farewell of rocks, and preci- 
pices, and woods, and torrents, with 
all their deep ravines and twilight 

‘recesses, which we may never again 
behold. Nor let us think, not even 
for a moment, that any one of the 
party has seen Loch Katrine and the 
Trossachs. A month in the wilds of 
Ben Venu would not suffice to disco- 
ver to us all its gay and gloomy won- 
‘ders. But we have filled our imagi-« 


‘nyism. 
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faces are turned towards Glengyle, we 
see nothing but bare hills—worthy of 
admiration elsewhere—but to us, sated 
with the wild and wonderfal—dull as 
the prosing of a common- man 
after the eloquent enthusiasm of a son 
of genius. 

And now, ladies lovely and belo-~ 
ved ! what think you of the taste and 
feeling. of Chri North, who has 
scarcely so m as alluded to the 
Lady of the Lake, nor, in your hear- 
ing, made one recitation from that the 
most delightful of all the romantic 
fictions of the Ariosto of the North? 
Because we are apt to lose our temper 
at all follies of which we are not our- 
selves guilty. Loch Katrine needs not 


-the poetry of any mortal man to ren- 


der it lovely to all eyes. ‘They who 
row staring about, with open book 
in hand, in vain search of all the lo- 
calities of that fine fiction, and. at- 
tending to nothing of which they can- 
not lay their fingers on a description 
or a portrait, spouting passages of pa- 
thos here, and mouthing sentences of 
sentiment there,—he fancying himself 
Fitz-James, and she opining herself 
to be Helen Douglas, why, my sick- 
ening soul abhors them, and my very 
gorge rises at the namby-pamby nin- 
The genius e Poet has 
indeed formed charming pictures, true 
to the spirit of nature, and worthy 
they are of all our best admiration. 
But if you found yourself in good ear- 
nest in the garden of Eden, would you 
be unhappy without a pocket edition 
of Milton in your reticule? Nay, 
when you go to Heaven itself—and if 
you do not, we know nobody who will 
—can you imagine yourselves looking 
at descriptions of it in Dr Anderson’s 
British Poets ? 

But there are the ponies waiting for 
us on the water's edge—and a pic- 
turesque cavalcade we shall be, cross- 
ing the hills to. Loch Chon, and so 
down by Loch Ard to Aberfoyle. 
There our carriage will be in waiti 
—and we shall have afternoon 2 
evening for a row on Loch-Lomond. 
* * > sd » * * 

Six of MSS. embezzled by a 
inter <a. ~ 2 ? * 


We were to blame in speaking yes~ 
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, or over the hill of Luss, 
Rowardennan ; and then 

the cy aright lead, with dhe ghary 

in the might » Wi e glory 
of Scotland, blue, bright, gubhiahing 


into foam, thousands on thousands of 


feet below, with every Island distinct 


in the peculiar beauty of its own youth- 


endless visions to invest the pinnacles 
of all the far-down ruins of church 
or castle, encompassed with the um- 
of undying oaks ! 

e should as soon think of penning 
& critique on Milton’s Paradise Lost 
as on Loch Lomond. People there are 
in the world, doubtless, who think 
them both too long ; but to our minds, 
neither the one nor the other exceeds 
the due measure by a leaf or a league. 
You may, if it so pleaseth you, think 
it, ina mist, a M 
then you-behold many miles of tum- 
bling waves, with no land ; 
and were a ship to rise up in full sail, 
she would seem voyaging on to some 
distant shore.. Or you may look on it 
as a es < the ocean, 
stretched out into the mountainous 
main-land. Or say, rather, some river 
of the First Order, that shows to the 
sun, Islands never — to adorn 
course for a thousand , and 
that, in another day, will be lost in the 
dominion of the sea. Or rather look 
on it as it is, as Loch Lomond, the 
Loch of a hundred Isles—of shores 
laden with all kindsof beauty,through- 
out the infinite succession of bays and 
harbours,—huts and houses sprinkled 
over the sides of its green hills, that 
ever and anon send up a wider smoke 
from villages clustering round: its 
church-tower “mr Pl wooded 
rocks—halls half-hidden in groves, 
for centuries the residence of families 
proud of their Gallic blood—forests 
that, however wide be the fall beneath 
the axe when their hour is come, 
far as the eye can reach, go circli 
round the mountain’s base, inhabi 


- all objects be fo: 


‘on the. 
tower the unregarded Ruins, where 
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by the roe and the roe-deer »—but we 
have got into a sentence that threatens 
to be without end,—a dim, dreamy sen- 
tence, in the middle of which the very 
writer himself gets afraid of 
and fervently prays for the period when 
he shall be again chatting with the 
reader on a shady seat, under his own 
Pongees and his own Pear-tree. 
Oh! for our admirable friend Mr 
Smith of Jordanhill’s matchless cutter, 
to glide through among the glittering 
archipelago! But we must be content. 
-ed with a somewhat clumsy four-oared 
‘barge, wide.and deep enough for a 
cattle ferry-boat. This morning's sun- 
rise found us at the mouth of the 
Goblin’s Cave on Loch Katrine, and 
among Lomond’s lovely isles shall 
-sunset leave us among the last glim- 
mer of the softened gold. To which 
of all those lovely isles shall we drift 
before the wind on the small heaving 
and breaking waves? To Inch-Mur. 
rin, where the fallow-deer r 
or to the yew-shaded Inch-Caillach, 
the cemetery of Clan-Alpi 
Holy Isleof Nuns? Onehushing after- 
noon hour may. yet be ours.on the 


. waters—another of the slowly-walk- 


ing twilight—that time which the 
.gazing spirit is too wrapt to measure 
while “sinks the Dog-star. in the 
.ocean’s bed”—and so on to midnight, 
.the reign of silence and shadow, the 


; ee Diana, with her hair-halo, 


all her star-nymphs rejoicing 
round their Queen. Let the names of 
ten—and imagim- 
tion roam over the works of nature, as 


-if they lay in their prmey majesty, 


‘without one trace of -man’s dominion. 


-Slow-sailing Heron, that cloudlike 
Seekest thy nest on yonder lofty mass 


of Pines—to us thy flight seems the 


-very symbol of a long lone life of 


peace, as thou foldest thy wide wings 
bough, beneath thee 


many generations sleep! Onwards 


-thou floatest like a dream, nor changest 
-thy gradually descending 


course for 
the Eagle, that, far above thy line of 
travel, comes rushing unwearied from 
hisprey in distant Isles of the Sea. The 
Osprey ! . off—off—to Inch-Loning— 
or the dark cliffsof Glenfalloch, many 
leagues away, which he will reach al- 
most like a thought! Close your eyes 


-but for-a moment—and when you - 


look again, where is the Cloud-Cleaver 
now? Gone in the sunshine, and 
~ 
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haply in his eytie on’ Ben-Lo- 

ital oa 
But amidst all this and 


magnificence,oureyes aredrawn against 
our will, and by: n poor} sad fascina- 
tion, which is eae resist, along net 
littering and dancing waves, towards 
the melancholy shores of Inch-Cruin, 
the Island of the Afflicted. Beautiful is 
it by nature, with its bays, rocks, and 
woods, as any isle that hangs its sha- 
dow over the deeps;; but human sor- 
rows have it in eternal gloom, 
and terribly is it haunted to every 
imagination. Here no woodman’s hut 
peeps from’ the glade—here are not 
seen the branchin Fearne deh yee 
moving among boughs ‘that stir 
momar * lace of is this where 
the world-wearied hermit sits penitent 
in his cell, and his soul for 
Heaven. Its inhabitants are a woeful 
le, and all its various charms are 
idden from their eyes, or seen in 
ghastly transfiguration. For here, be- 
neath the yew-tree’s shade, sit mop- 
ing, or roam about with rueful lamen- 
tation, the soul-distracted and the in- 
sane! Ay—these sweet and pleasant 
murmurs break round a Lunatic Asy- 
jum! And the shadows that are now 
and then seen among ‘the umbrage are 
laughing or weeping in the eclipse of 
reason,and may never knowagain aught 
of the real’ character of this world, 
to which, exiled as they are from it, 
they are’ yet bound by the ‘ties of a 
common nature, that, ‘alth sore- 
ly deranged, are not wholly broken, 
and still separate them’ by an awful 
depth of dar from the beasts that 


Thither, love, yielding reluctantly at ‘for 


last to despair, has consented that the 
object on which all its. wise solicitudes 
had for years been unavailingly be- 
stowed both night and day, should be 
rowed over, perhaps at midnight, and 
when asleep, and left there with be- 
ings like itself, all dimly conscious of 
their doom. ‘To many stich the change 
may often bring little er no heed—for 
outward things may have ceased to 
impress, and they may be living in 
their own ruefal world, different from 
all that we hear or, behold. * 'T'o some 
it may seem that they have béen spi- 
rited away to another state of exist- 
ence,—beautiful, indeed; and fair to 
see, with all those lovely. trees and 
shadows of trees,—but still ‘a miser- 
able, a most miserable place, without 
Vou. XX. 


“was one of 


‘ni 








bewildered them, and from the pity of 
familiar faces, that was more than could 
Tote as Aebuigee pereaianiiatid 
So let us float m Our oars 1 
the shadow of aie tock, nor 
nearer the sacred retreat of 
Let us not gaze too intently into the 


; 


gledes, for we ‘might see some figure 
there who wished to be seen never- 


more, and ise ‘in the’ h i 
shadow the liv remains of a frient 
How profound 'the ‘hash ! No ‘sigh 
no groan—no shriek—no Yoice—no 
tossing of arms—no restless ae 
feet! God in merey has for a while 
ficted, and ‘the’ Toke is overspend od 
icted, and t 

with ‘a sweet Sabbath-silence, “What 
medicine for'them like the’ breath of 
heaven—the dew—the sunshine—and 
the mutmiur of the wave! ‘Nature 
herself is their’ kind physician, “and 
sometimes not gee tare y brit 
them ty her holy ski back tt 
world of clear intelligence and’ serene 
affection. “They listen’ calmly to, the 


‘blessed sound of the oar that a 


visit of friends—to sojourn ‘with them 
@ day—or to také them away to 
another retirement, where they, in re- 
stored reason,may sitarownd the board, 
nor fear to meditate during the mid- 
night watches on the dream, which, al- 
though dispelled, may in all its ghast- 
liness return. - There ‘was ‘a rus 


‘burst of sunshine! And of all the Lo- 
‘mond Islés,: what one rises up in the 
‘sudden illumination so 


bright as Inch. 
Cruin? cnasedialibers 


‘ Methinks I see sitting in ‘his nar- 
‘row and reali ec careless” 6f 
‘food, dress, sleep, or shelter alike, him 


tmart of ara 
tmost opulent, and 
voted heart and soul to sliow and mag- 
ce. His house was like a palace 
with its pictured and mirtor’d walls, 
and the nights wore away to dance, re- 
3G 


who in the 
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velry, and so’ ortune riches 

ar ES ter ehich he bal anly io oo. 

ther up ; and every enterprise in which 

he took the 
at once 


ook part. prospered : be 

reach of imagination. But 
—as if lightning had struck the dome 
of his prosperity, and earthquake let 
down its foundations, it sank, ,crack- 
led, and disappeared—and the man of 
a million was a houseless, infamous, 
and bankrupt - In one day his 
proud face changed into the ghastly 
smiling of an idiot—he dragged his 
limbs in paralysis—and slavered out 
unmeaning words foreign to all the 
porelte in which his active intellect 
for many years been plunged. All 
his relations,—to whom it was known 
he had never shown kindness,—were 
persons in humble condition. Ruin- 
ed creditors we do not expect to be 
very pitiful, and people asked what 
was to become of him till he died. A 
poor creature, whom he had seduced 
and abandoned to want, but who had 
succeeded to a small property on the 
death of a distant relation, remember- 
ed her first, her only love, when all 
the rest of the world were willing to 
forget him ; and she it was who had 
him conveyed thither, herself sitting 
in the boat with her arm round the 
unconscious idiot; who now vegetates 
on the charity of her whom he betray- 
ed. For fifteen years he has continued 
to exist in the same state, and you may 
pronounce his name on the busy Ex- 
ssa ae! ape at rere he pense 

an y the n you 

to shall have pb | msc it. 

The evils genius sometimes brings to 
its possessor have often been said and 
sung, perhaps with exaggerations, but 
not always without truth. It is found 
frequently a from prudence and 
principle, and in a world constituted 
waa how can it fail to reap a 
harvest of misery or death? A fine 

ius, and even a high, had been 
wed on One who is now an in- 
mate of that cottage-cell, peering be- 
rem these re Pc At College, 

e outstripped all his compeers 
powers equally versatile and par TE | 
—the first in intellect and in ima- 

i em, He ye: @ poor man’s son— 

only son of a working carpenter— 
and his father fotended” him for the 
church. But the youth soon felt that 
.to him the trammels of a strict faith 
would be unbearable, and he lived on 
from year to year, uncertain what pro- 
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fession .to choose. Meanwhile -his 
friends, all inferior to. him in talents 
and acquirements, followed the plain, 
open, and beaten path, that leads 
sooner or later to respectability and in. 
dependence. He was left alone in his 
genius, useless, although admired,— 
while those who had looked in high 
hopes on his early career, to 
have their fears that they might never 
be realized. His first attempts to at- 
tract the notice of the public, although 
not absolute failures—for some of his 
compositions, both in prose and verse, 
wereindeed beautiful—were not. tri- 
umphantly successful, and he 
to taste the bitterness of disappointed 
ambition. His wit and colloquial ta. 
lents carried him into the society of 
the dissipated and the licentious, and 
before he was aware of the fact, he had 
got the character of all others the 
most humiliating, that of a man who 
knew not how to estimate his own 
worth, nor to preserve it from pollu- 
tion. He found himself silently and 
gradually excluded from the higher 
circle which he had once adorned, and 
sunk inextricably into a lower grade of 
social life. His whole habits e 
loose and irregular ; his studies were 
ursued but by fits and starts; his 
nowledge, instead of keeping pace 
with that of the times, became clouded 
and obscure, and even diminished ; his 
dress was meaner; his manners hur. 
ried, and reckless, and wild, and ere 
long he became a slave to drunken- 
ness, and then to every low and de- 
grading vice. 

His father died, it was said, of a 
broken heart, for to him his son had 
been all in all, and the unhappy 
felt that the death lay at his 

oor. At last, shunned by most—tole- 
rated but by a few for the sake of other 
times—domiciled in the haunts of in- 
famy—loaded with a heap of paltry 
debts, and pursued by the hounds.of 
the law, the fear of a prison drove 
him mad, and his whole mind was 
pens and hopelessly overthrown. A 
few of the friends of his boyhood rai- 
sed a subscription in his behoof—and 
within the gloom of these woods he 
has been shrouded for many years, 
but not unvisited once or twice a 
summer by some one, who knew, 
loved, and admired him in the morn- 
ing of that genius that long before 
its meridian brightness had been 8° 
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ed to thee 
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And cain it be in cold and unimpas- 
sioned words like these that I thus speak 
of Thee and thy doom, ‘thou Soul of 
fire, and once the brightest of the free 
privileged by nature to walk along the 
mountain-ranges, and mix their spirits 
with the stars ! rea ~ oo thy 
lorious aspirations, by thyse t- 
Ss , have no dvwellinié“place in ee te 
mory of ‘one who loved thee so well, 
and had his deepest affection so pro- 
foundly returned! Thine was a heart 
oncetremblingly alive to all the noblest 
and finest sympathies of our nature, 
and the humblest human sensibilities 
became beautiful when tinged by the 
light of thy imagination. Thy genius 
invested the most ordinary objects 
with a charm not their own ; and the 
vision it created thy lips were eloquent 
to disclose. What although thy poor 
old father died, because by thy hand 
all his hopes were shivered, and for 
thy sake poverty stripped even the 
coverlet from his dying-bed—yet I 
feel as if some dreadful destiny, rather 
than thy own crime, blinded thee to 
his fast decay, and closed thine ears 
in deafness to his beseeching prayer. 
Oh! charge not to creatures such as 
we all the fearful consequences of our 
misconduct and evil ways! We break 
hearts we would die to heal—and hur- 
ry on towards the grave those whom 
to save we would leap into the devour- 
ing fire! Many wondered in their 
anger that thou couldst be so cal- 
lous to the old man’s’ grief—and 
couldst walk tearless at his coffin. 
The very night of the day he was bu- 
ried thou wert among thy wild com- 
panions, in a house of infamy, close 
to the wall of the churchyard. “Was 
not that enough to tell us all that dis- 
ease was in thy brain, and that reason, 
struggling with insanity, had chan 
sorrow to despair. But perfect for- 
giveness—forgiveness made tender by 
profoundest Toot finally extend- 
y all thy friends—frail 
and erring like thyself in many things, 
although not so fatally misled and 
lost, because in the m of Pro- 
Vidence not so irresistibly tried. It 
seemed as if thou hadst offended the 
Guardian Genius, who, according to 
the old_ philosophy which thou knew- 
est so well, is given to every human 


bei 8 at his birth ; and that then the 


in 
left thy side, and Satan strove to 
drag thee to perdition. And hath any 
peace come to thee—a youth nomore— 


‘his ri 


/ 
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but in what might have been the prime 
of manhood, bent down, they say, to the 
ground, with a head all floating with 
silver hairs,—hath any peace come to 
thy distracted soul in these woods, 
over which there now seems coy to 
brood a holy horror? ‘Yes—thy fine 
dark eyes are not wholly without intel- 
ligence as they look on the sun, moon, 
and stars ; although all their courses 


seem how con to thy imagination, 
once regular and 0 in their mag- 


nificence before that intellect whic 
science claimed as her own. The har- 
par of eat od ne all lost io 

y ear, poured forth throughout’ al 
seasons, over the world of sound and 
sight. Glimpses of beauty startle thee 
as thou wanderest along the shore of 
thy prison-isle ; and that fine poetical 

enius, not yet extinguished altoge- 
ther, although faint and “flickering, 
gives vent to something like snatches 
of songs, and broken elegies, that seem 
to wail ove the ruins of thy own soul ! 
Such peace as ever visits them, afflicted 
as thou art, be with thee in cell or on 
shore ; nor lost to héaven will be the 
wild moanings of—to us—thy unin- 
telligible prayers ! 

But hark to the ee voice 
of the bugle, scaling the sky, and lea 
ing up and down in echoes among the 
distant mountains! Such a strain ani- 
mates the voltigeur, skirmishing in 
front of the line of battle, or sending 
flashes of sudden death from the 
woods. Alas! for him who now de- 
ludes his yet ‘high heart with a few 
notes of the music, that so often was 
accompanied by his sword waving on 
to glory! Unappalled was he ever in 
the whizzing and hissing fire — nor 
did'his bold broad breast ever shrink 
from the bayonet, that with the finish- 
ed fencer’s art he has often turned 
aside when red with death. In hoa 
of the pitched battles of the Spani: 
campaigns his plume was conspicuous 
over the dark green lines, that, break- 
ing asunder in fragments, like those 
of the flowing sea, only to readvanice 
over the bloody fields, cleared the 
ground that was to be debated be- 
tween the great armaments. Yet in all 
such desperate service he never Te- 
ceived one single wound. But on a 
mid-day march, as he wes gaily sing- 
ing a love-song, the sun smote him to 
the very brain, and from that moment 

right hand grasped the sword ne 


— TT 
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face of all the earth— 
, sea—is there a spot. of, 
ounder peace, than that isle that 
long been his abode! But to him 

i the scene is alive with the pomp 
of war. Every far-off precipice is a 

that has its own Spanish name— 
the cloud above seems to his eyes 
the tricolor, or the flag of his own 
victorious country. War, that dread 
that nations play at, is now to 
the poor insane ier a mere child’s 
ESE from. which sometimes he 
i will turn with a sigh or a 
smile. For sense assails him in his 
delirium, for a moment and no more ; 
and. he feels that he is far away, and 
for ever, from all his companions in 
, in an Asylum that must be left 
-for the grave! Perhaps in such 
moments he may have remembered 
the night, when at Badajos he led the 
forlorn hope; but even forlorn hope 
now hath he none, and he sinks away 
back into his delusions, at which. even 
his brother-sufferers smile—so foolish 
does the restless campaigner seem to 
these men of peace ! 

Lo! a white ghost-like figure, slow- 
ly issuing from the trees, and. sitting 
herself down on a stone, with face fix- 
ed on the waters:!- Now she is so per- 
feetly still, that had we not seen her 
motion thither, she and the rock would 
have seemed but one! Somewhat fan- 
tastically dressed, even in her apparent 
despair! Were we. clese, to her, we 
should see a face yet beautiful, beneath 
hair white as snow. :Her voice too 
but seldom heard, is still sweet an 
low ; and sometimes, when all are 
asleep, or at least silent, she begins at 
midnight to sing! She yet te the 

itar—an instrument in fashion; in 

d when she led the fashion— 

with infinite grace and delicacy—and 
the songs she loves best, are , -in 
a foreign tongue. For more than thir- 
ty years the unfortunate lady 
come to the water's edge daily,.and 
hour after hour continued ;to sit mo- 
tionless on that self-same-stone, look- 
ing down into the loch. Her story is 
now almost like a dim tradition from 
other. ages, and the history of those 
who come here often fades away into 
they . are 


can remember. Who once beautiful 
‘ortuguese f oll was 
said at that time that she wasa.Nun . 
—but the sacred veil was drawn aside 


[Sept. 
by the hand of love, and she came. to 
Scotland with her deliverer! Yes, her. 
deliverer !_ He delivered her from the. 
loom—often the peaceful gloom that 
wers round the altar of Superstition 
— and after a few years of love, and 
life, and joy—she sat where you now, 
see her sitting, and the world she had 
adorned moved on in brightness: and 
im music as before! Since there has 
to her been. so much suffering—was 
there on her part no sin? No—all 
believed her to be guiltless, except 
one, whose jealousy would have: seen 
falsehood lurking in. an angel’s eyes ; 
but she was utterly deserted ; ts f be- 
ing in a strange country, worse than 
an orphan, her mind gave way ; for 
say not—oh say not—that innocence 
can always stand against shame and 
despair ! The hymns she sings at mid- 
nig t are hymns to the Virgin ; but 
all. her songs aresongs about love, and 
chivalry, and knights that went cru- 
sading to the Holy Land. He who 
brought her from another sanctuary 
into the one now before us, has been 
dead many years. He perished in 
shipwreck—and ’tis thought that she 
sits there gazing down into the loch, 
as.on the place where he sank or was 
buried ; for when told that he was 
drowned, she shrieked, and made the 
sign of the cross—and that stone has 
in all weathers been her dearest seat 
since that long-ago day ! 

Away we.go westwards—like fire- 
worshippers devoutly gazing on. the 
setting sun...And another isle seems 
to shoot. across. our path, separated 
suddenly, as if. by magic, from the 
mainiand.. How beautiful, with its 
many crescents, the low-lying shores, 
carrying here and there a single tree 

uite into: the water, and with verdant 
shallows, guarding. the lonely seclu- 
sion even from the keel of canoe! 
Round and round we row, but nota 
ip landing-place ! Shall we take 

Hi of us a ome burthen in hsorine 
and bear it to that knoll, whispering 
and quivering throygh the twilight, 
with a few birches, whose stems glitter 
like silver pillars in the shade? No 
—let us not disturb the silent peo- 
ple, now donning their green array for 
nightly, reyelries.. It is the “ Isle of 
Fairies,” and, on that knoll hath the 


fishermen often seen their Queen sit- 
OE, 5 Oe surrounded by my- 


creatures no taller than hare- 
: onesplash of the oar—and all 
3 
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is vanished. There, it is said, lives 
among the Folk of Peace, we” — 
child who, a. years - 
from her parents’, eling He 
Inversnayde, and whom oe. vainly 
t over as dead. One evening she 
had floated away by herself in a small 
boat—while her parents ; heard, with- 
out fear, the —duller.and duller 
—of the oars, no longer visible in. the 
distant moonshine. In an hour the re- 
turning vessel touched the beach—but 
no child was to be seen—and they 
listened in vain for the music. of the 
happy creature’s songs. For) weeks 
the loch rolled.and roared like the 
sea—nor was the body found any- 
where lying on the shore., Long, long 
afterwards, some little. white bones 
were interred in Christian burial, for 
the parents believed them to. be the 
remains of their child—all that had 
been left by the beak of ‘the raven. 
But not so thought many dwellers 
along the mountain-shores—for had 
not her very voice been often heard 
by the shepherds, when the unseen 
flight of Fairies sailed singing along up 
the solitary Glenfalloch, away . over 
the moors of Tynedrum, ‘and down to 
the sweet Dalmally, where the shadow 
of Cruachan darkens. the a ruins of 
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ee faehamé The lost child’s 
their.old age—but she 
is ms in and features— 
was the even- 
rarely a shade 
ace, as if 
ing ut th 
0 t- 
fire of the shieling. . Ever, when the 
nba age is Seen for a moment be- 
the glimpses of the moon, she is 
sitting bythe side. of the gracious 
Queen. Words of wight there are, 
that, if whispered at right season, 
would yet. recall ;her.from the sha- 
dowy world, to which ‘she has been 
spirited away; but small centinels 
stand. at th ‘stations all round the 
page and aeuemne human breath, 
iven from sedge 

on water-lily like dow drope 
melt.away phantoms, while mixed 
with peals of little laughter, overhead 
is heard the winnowing of wings! 


For the hollow of the earth, and the 


Kingdom—and, when they touch the 
herbage or flowers of this earth of 
ours; whose lonely places they love, 


then only are they revealed to human 


eyes—at all times else to our senses 
unexistent as dreams! - 





‘fdeaton OF THE COMET. 


Dur rolls the: Druin > its wild and plaintive wail 
The a lends,—in softer notes of woe 


Clarion and bi 
And sad and 


le swell the mournful strain, 
hold the warrior bands 


Their silent mar¢h funereal.—Busy Glasgow, 

As moves the train, through all her myriads, feels 
Contagious sorrow. stealing Commerce checks 
His hurried step in sadness—the Lament: 


Low whisper @ mingling with the frequent sgh 


Of grief sincere 
The 
Are 


of their silence—radiant wren 
gemm’d with Pity’s dew—down many a cheek, 


War seamed and bronz’d; courses th’ unwonted stream, 
As many & vet’ran, long with seenes of death 


Familiar, 


ancl Banyo ay 
O’er Valour’s urn atid ge ee er.— 


* « * * 


‘The Cone of Nevis caught 


His 
While N' 


ra orient um 


t Ae seed Bee nde epianean wind 
t n Mo 
Sil er her bre mer arts mb 


mantle hung,» i) 


Te aneig with Wh that ist ame dashing om 
The Comet speeds alot (Hie, mr soem Pow’r; 
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Whose strength ‘is ‘in its bondage—more and more 
ee 
S ing wi t its solid stance 
Might ren a tiven Wworld—itsdlf a vapour, 
Its liberty its death, }—around her sides, 
Lash’d into sudden foam, the surges rise 
High laving ; far behind, a length’ning track 
Of boiling snow sh@ leaves ; old Ocean’s breast 
In wild commotion heaves, though sleeps the storm 
The plaided Cameron views in wild amaze 
The smoking wonder, as she winds her course 
Amid his native hills, ‘and dreams of days 
Long past, but still to Highland fancy dear; 
And chronicled with reverential care, 
When Loda and the spirits of the Deep, 
Cloud-borne, career’d through Scotia’s haunted vales 


Oh ! had the gazer in that hour ’d 
The fabled pow’r, that once of Highland seer 
Was deem’d the gift—prophetic to foreshow 
The coming woe or ‘weal, his warning voice 
Had told of danger, or bade shun the course 
Which whelm’d that wonder in the rolling deep. 


Through Morven’s hundred Isles she threads her way 
Round beetling cliff stupendous, headland bold 
And silver-sanded baylet ;—far astern 
Lie Staffa’s basalt glories, and the Cave, 
Whose pillar’d grandeur bids thy memory live, 
Fingal, of northern chivalry the pride. 


See, as far westward slopes yon orb of light, 
The spiry peaks of Arran, tinged with gold, 
Glow in the mellow’d radiance—dimly now 
Night’s twilight sister flings o’er dark’ning Bute 
Her veil of sombre hue; thy narrowing Firth, 
Fair Clyde, is won at length ; each wave 
Has to a ripple sunk—above, below, 

On deck, in cabin, all is revel now ; : 

And mirth prevails around. At Pleasure’s shrin< 
Is pour’d the deep libation ; minstrelsy 

Lends to the jocund hour its gladdening aid, 
The merry dancer wheels in measure light, 

Peals the loud laugh; and every heart is gay. 
The careless mariners, no danger fear’d, 

Relax their watch and slumber all secure, 

Or frame the song to cheat the passing hour 





SONG. 
Onwarp and onward our course we steer; 
All danger is ‘d, our port is near ; 
We wait not for the changing breeze 
To waft our bark on the foaming seas ; 
We toil not at the wearying oar, 
To speed our way from shore to shore ; 
We spread not forth ‘the le'sail, 
Ligue the : and fickle 
Lightly, li » our ; flies, 
The dv qeradiiontne en ies ; 
We hoist no banner on topmast hi 


high, 
But our dusky pennon the sky! 
Floating afar that debamer daik “. 
Proclaims the track of our gallant bark 
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Onward. and onward our course: we steer, 
All danger is pass‘d, our port ismear. . . 


? 7 + > * ~ * * 


Was it the thunder’s crash, heard near and dread, 
That from his lowly couch, at midnight’s hour, . 
Aroused the peasant on. the Gourock shore? 

Or did some shatter’d cliff, disporting, hurl, 

Amid the frighted wayes its avalanche 

Of riven rock, loud plunging? , ‘Y'o the bedch, . 
Appall’d, the, tenants of the hamlet rush. 

Nor plunging rock, nor\elemental peal, 

Has rent the welkin, but from out the waters 

Rises the shriek of anguish, loud and wild 

And mid the hissing wave is, lessening, view'd. 

A darksome mass fast sinking, dreadful sight, 

But for a moment seen, nor longer, gulph’d, 

And lost to vision, like some horrid ' 

In ocean’s bosom dark. Anon is heard 

The s ing plash of swimmers—and the sob 
That speaks exhausted strength and yielding nature, 
The nearing cry for aid—the voice of him ; 
Who gains the shore, and raves in joy’s delirium. 


> ~ * ® * * » * 


They met upon the deep, two glen barks 
Holding aa ticnenal was dark around— 
Nor beaming light nor warning voice proclaim’d 
Approaching danger. Deadly was the shock, 

As when in olden days of von war, 

Some catapulta nay its patent m 
Straining di , and spreading ruin mark’d 
Its crashing progress, as embattled wall 

Opposed resistance vain, and to its base 

Reel’d toppling tow’r, and shook the earth around. 


Athwart the Waist the riven Comet feels 
The adverse prow cut sheer—her quivering frame 
Acknowledges the wound. The mighty gash 
Admits the rushing wave—from stem to stern 
Pours the resistless flood. The glowing furnace 
Roars in vain rage and brief, as o'er. it fi 
The quenchi eluge. Some in slumber lock’d, 
Perchance inebriate, y Death surprised, , 
To their account pass instant, whelm’d at once. 
Most to the deck for safety or escape 
Rush wildly up—a bold or desperate few 
To the wild waters fraating, plunge amain, 
Battle the surge, and ply the sinewy arm, 
To win the neighb’ring shore. Around is heard 
The frantic shriek of Fear, the bitter groan 
Of Hope relinquish’d, with the falter’d pray’r 
Of pious Resignation, and the cry 
For long-despised Mercy. Some await 
Impending death in mute and stern despair, 
As into statues madden’d. 





i Love! 

Amid the horrors of that dr hour 
Thy pow’r was known—nor could Death’s agony 
Quench thy pure flame. There was a youthful pair, 
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Some few brief days before had seen them link’d 
Through ete Sonal elt 

many @ weary separation, 
Constant and true. Parental ence long 
Their union stay’'d. Beyond the western main 
The youth his kindred bands had t 
A leader’s name and station, and had won ; 
Then homeward turn’d, by fond afféction’ led, 
And ~—— _— loved one's bow’r, anid to his heart 
Was clasp’d the yielded prize. His manly form 
Was cast in Nature’s choicest mould ; go 
More kind, more noble, never heaveil beneath 
His country’s tartan ; nor in Highland glen 
Than his loved Bride e’er bloom'd ‘a fairer flow’r- 
So stands the stately monarch of the dale, 
The tow’ring Oak, protecting from the blast 
The Lily’s lovely form: His was the arm 
With manly vigour braced, and his the skill 
That o’er the su wave had borne him safe 
To the near . Affection deep forbade— 
For what, when all he treasured’ most ‘was gone 
Were life to Him ! He felt his cherish’d bride 
Around him cling. He clasped her agonized 
In fondest last ‘embrace, which death itself 
Could not dissever. The-remorseless wave 
That instant buried in its dark abyss 
The — ‘cau a days arrived 
That ep di its lov , 
Still lock’d in that cadtirace that seit eee found. 


¥ * ” os ® 


Oh, Thou that in the hollow of thine hand 
Hold’st the vast — dbeniachenin a voice 
The raging seas 4 owli i yn 
As down the tide of life’ our course we hold, 

Oh ! let thy grace our cage? per prove, © 
Thy will our ing star—and whether roars 
Around our mortal the raging storm 
Of black adversity, or, more dangerous far, 
Her fraudful calm’ prosperity outspreads 
In — joothr ! ‘be thou‘our stay, 
Till, all the shoals of life securely pass’d, 
We anchor in the haven of thy rest. 

; pn yy “ 


The melancholy tale of Captain and Mrs Sutherland forms too prominent 

a feature in the events of thé fatal night above alluded td, not to impress it- 

self deeply upon the attention ‘of any writitig’ upon the sad topic. I 

have accordingly introduced both them death and their fuheral.’ ‘The detail of 

their love, &c. isan Se fact, and the cireumstances of their death 

ae authenticated by thé stirvivors of the catastrophe, from whose accounts is 
ise taken the attempted ‘description of the ogcurrence itself. 
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DECLARATIQN OF 


Tue appearance of this document, 
put forth obviously for the se Of 
making out a plausible ease for Po- 

, on the eve of the Elections, ren- 
pw it fitting that the truth should 
be put in opposition to the 
and that Protestantism should show 
the futility, doublemindedness, and 

uivocation, of this Roman Catholic 
plea for its practices and doctrines. 

The Church of Rome claims to be 
paramount and pre-eminent, the lord 
and sovereign of all inca- 
pable « error, ——— —_ the 

wer of a aay ¥ 
ars and Ea i. of the faith through- 
out the world ; invested with the power 
“ forgiving heuiegshe se oy a 

curses ; 8 ea- 


The Protestant who seads his Bible, 
and knows the infinite weakness and 
castigo: conantient-sOegaeayiate 
ass power, can 
scarcely ug ones to believe that 
man was ever enough to fate 
such.authority. The ile to the 
Bull of Sixtus V. ost Henry IV. 
w The euchoctep gineh ante Douorand 
o ity given to eter 
his successors by the immense power 
of the Zeamel Wing; waraze ALL 
THE POWER OF EARTHLY KINGS. It 
all f? ae 
The Bull of Pope Pius against 
Queen Elizabeth thas:declares :— 
eth on to 
whom all power is -in Heaven 
and earth, hath committed. the one 
Catholic: and A lic Chureh, 
which there is no salvation ! 
to one alone on earth, namely, to 
{ ince of the and 
‘ontif, suceessor of St 
ith PLENI~ 


For an unprejudiced 
more needs be added, to show that the 
Vou, XX. 
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THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS, THE VICARS APOSTOLIC, AND 
THEIR COADJUTORS, IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Pope claims temporal 


against Elizabeth a thi 
ritual? Yes, just as much as the $ 
nish Armada—sent with the Pope's 


pon th mon semaine! nn 8 


our common 


us, or pity for the bli 

i ity which is unable to discover a 
esiot of Houmayor this ang. aguas 
a ome, or any human 
being, any reatue of dust and ashes, 
sh pronounce himself 


cal ; and justly i 
the dentunds its sure final ruin 
(en edn re : Heaven.» 
; assume a right to put — 
pretation ipture, or for ar 
resistance of their authority, or 
any withdrawal from their commu- 


them nion! Is this the exercise of mefe 


spiritual authority? Or if they will 
rersist in calling it such, what differ 
ence is there between it — 








tell the Romish advocate, that we will 
uot be deceived by such gross eqnivo- 
cations. i MoV AMR WA 

If we are to be told, that those were 
the excesses of a dark age, the decrees 
of the Councils of Constance and La- 


Pope, at his consecration 
Constance, Trent, &c. &c. te preach 
the faith -as delivered by them, and to 
defend them to blood !”. We must here 
remember, that the Council of @on- 
stance burned alive Huss in 1415,-and 
Jerome of Prague in 1416, and ordered 
the bones’and writings of Wickliff to 
be er am The Council > Lateran 
ordains the confiscation of the proper- 
ties of heretics, their slavery by their 
Kings and lords, and their utter ex~ 
communication from all help or inter- 
eourse of man. It is further ordained, 
that’ any temporal lord who shall not 
his territory from heretics shall 
be excommunicated ; aid after a year’s 


blood, has one syllable ever been abro- 
gated ? Has any Pope ever stood forth, 
and exclaimed against the burthen of 
his conscience in this weight of ty- 
ranny and crime? Has any General 
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[Sept 
within the immediate weapons.of Ro- 


mish tions ‘The ear of, 
- land i 


the Romish sword, y 
to fall on the heads of the little Chris- 
tien commusities. that still linger in 
the north of Italy, in France, and 
Switzerland, 
- But if in some of those great. casu- 
elties which happen to firmest 
nations, England should be severely 
, or be extinguished as a lead- 
ing. power, in some crush of her fi- 
nance, in some severe overthrow of 
her arms, we should instantly see that 
the stern yan ony of superstition was 
not dead, but been only sleeping. 
We should see those elements of eyil 
let. loose; that to. this hour sharpen 
the Italian’s dagger, and make the 
Spaniard hunt. his fellow-men like 
beasts of prey’; that make Austria a 
= dungeon, and Rome the sullen, 
ughty, and inappeasable curser of 
all that repel her blind doctrines, 
and disewn her gross and tyrannical 
domination. The whole Protestant 
population of the continent weuld be 
instantly driven to the desperate. ne- 
— of defending itself by the 
swo And England, the head and 
front. of the revolt, the. first. enem 
and the last, would be scourged wi 
a long-treasured and envenomed ven- 
geance, to which the sufferings of the 
i the Bohemians, and. the 
French Protestants. after the revoca- 
tion of the Ediet of Nantz, would. be 


merey.. t r 

Of the utter inability of Popery to 
purify the morals of a le, we have 
the irresistible proof in notorious 
profligacy of popish countries. The 
Italian, the Austrian, the Spanish, the 
French cities, are all hot-beds of the 
most repulsive impurity. And what 
is Rome itself? the receptacle of li- 


censed: depravity, nay, of kinds of de- 
pravity tes ate aimaet criminal to 
conceive 


But we have. an. evidence. nearet 
home.. Of all nations, the one most 
exclusively within the power of the 
priest is the. Irish. In. other Romish 
peg or the — infidelit 

es. supremacy ; but in 
Ireland superstition is all in all. AMhe 
priest has. the complete modelling: of 
the national mind. He. is the master 
of his flock to. a ee nearly incre- 
dible by our English ears. Yet what 
is the state of the: Irish population ' 
Perjury, plunder, burning, and mur 


a2 





1626.) 
der, are ie Work of tre the pr 
we ately generous chen en the pe 


vt teaenas rae an the 
comforts-of English life ; but poverty 
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tnd why ce satel wih Shin the 
enough wing nglail,- othi te 


is often the best nurse of virtue, and : 


they are not poorer than a great pro- 
‘portion of the peasantry of the North 
of Europe. Let the plain truth be 
told. ‘ The crimes —y thisfortunes of 
Ireland are owing to the ruinous sti-+ 
perstition of Rome. © What restraint 
can there be on crime, when-the 

sant is told on an authority, whi 

him stands in the place of God, that 
the most atrocious violence of —his 
drunkenness, or wild passion, or old 
revenge, can be instantly forgiven on 
his kneeling before his priest ; that a 
few pence for a few masses will clear 
him as often as he dips his hands in 
blodd ; and that, éven Pie the punish- 
ment-of the law. should ov e him, 
he has nothing more to do than to 
confess to the priest, be anointed with 
‘holy oil; and go straight te Heaven, or 

at the worst to Putgatory, from which 
the priest and his’ masses can extract 
him, as soon as those masses_shall be 


= Sere “ 
vi ce to cag 
< oan the refusal of the Scri 

the general: people—with i ram in 
bowing down. before graven images, 
in worshipping the Virgin Mary, and 
the spirits of the dead—with affixing 
the cure of diseases, and the. rons 
of other mi to 

and ri ani of 

contradicting the express 
Sane 

—wi n t- 
ting. a to. death for their faith 


—with ssemeainn snag Te dee. 


puiviloge of Gort, by as insul 
roy Gol, aman 


paid for! And thus the Popish disci- 


pline is not merely #0 check, but it is 


It extin the 


curity of the bighest-reward, let their - 


guilt be what it may. 
that’ utterly disq 

is that.of thinking for-himeelf, reading - 
his Bible, and sj by the common 
use of his understanding, learning to 
despise the hideous superstitions of 
Rome. Better for him to be the mur- 
derer, the incendiary, the blackest per- 
petrator of the blackest criminality, 
than the best Protestant that ever lived, 
and sought forgiveness by the sole me- 
rita of Christ. -The Protestant is con- 
signed to eternal flames. ‘The assassin, 
the adulterer, the parricide, gives his 


ifies ‘the criminal, 


The only crime 


Homma impossible, The Church of | 
Rome is charged with partitidning*the 
allegiance of;,the subject between it- 
self and the king, and. ing for 
itself, under the name of spi ual al. 


oon 


donative’ to. the -priest,. is sprinkled . 


with holy waterjand ascends to join the 
-Chorus of the saints ‘in: the Heaven 
Heavens ! Suchiis the creed of Popery ; 
‘such is the Seixnie delusion A 


> 





- What does history 
' ing-of the doctrines of the faith and 


[Sept 
say? ‘The “ teachi 


the sacraments,” was the very watchs 
word: for the butchery of the Protest- 


_ ants in France and Italy—the “ con- 


not to spiritual, 
but to civil duties. By the term spi- 
ritual, we here mean that which, in 
its nature, tends directly to a superna- 
tural end, or is i to produce a 
su tural end. Thus, the office of 
ing .the doctrines of faith, the 
sdministration of, the sacraments, the 
; Jeciastica? J Co 
tion. ecclesiastical on spiritual 
pry Pasay ol gon Pome 
nor any other 9: 
any right, directly or indareotly; to 
any civil or temporal jurisdiction— 
nor has any right to interfere, &ec. in 
= civil government of the United 
Kingdom—nor to oppose, in any man~ 
ner, the formance of the civil du- 
ties which are due to his Majesty, his 
heirs, &¢.—nor to enforce the per- 
formance of any spiritual or ecclesias- 


» tical. du any civil or temporal 
; gy ap | power of the state, 
and the spiritual power of the church, 


stinct,” &c. 


nience. . We are here told, that the 
Church of Rome forswears all right 
smeieaiesre mts 

wi civi ernment. 
To this. there is one. irresistible an- 


those that disowned her authority! 

What is it but an insult to our com- 

ings, after this, to talk 

sing clear of temporal inter- 

ut here comes in the equi- 

. ‘This business of massacre 
and rebellion was for the 


of 
eerie a 
.the ini of the sacraments 


oF pee ah ad comeing 


ferring and exercising of ecclesiastical 
ae was the Manifesto of the 
ong and bloody wars between the 
Papal vassals and the German Empe- 
rors. The very. question of investi- 
tures, which produced the factions of 
the Guelph and the Ghibelline, and 
—_s mete in fact, the fora of 

e univ supremacy e Pope, 
was the same question which has won 
so long agitated by England and the 
— the appointment of the Romish 

ishops—this was termed, and is again 
termed, y ecclesiastical. Yet it 
filled Germany, and its Italian domi- 
nions, with desolation for a hundred 
and fifty years. So much for reliance 
on the simplicity of popish declara~ 
tions. 

But are we to be told, that these 
were the works of darkness, of a time 
when. modern manners had not puti- 
fied the policy of courts, of the day 
of a rather too violent assertion of 
principles and authority, which ‘the 
Church of Rome has, like all other 
sovereignties, abandoned. 
~ These are the speeches of its decei- 
‘ved and giddy advocates among our 
selves. They are not the speeches of 
the true Romanists. Popery scoris 
the imputation of change. She de« 
clares herself the same, yesterday, to- 
aay, and for ever. . Her doctrines in- 

ible from the beginning—her rights 
imperscriptible. She has never lost a 
subject, that is not at this hour as 


‘much. responsible in the divine law 
‘that conferred on her the er 


of the earth, as he would have 


-if he were still kissing the Pope’s gar- 
‘ment, or kneeling before an idol in St 
Peter’s. 


This is the law of Rome. All be- 
d her jurisdiction are heretics, and 


‘In a state of eternal damnation : It is 


her right to force them back within 
actual submission, if she can ; and if, 


-when within. her power, they shall 


still refuse to worship stocks and 
stones, and to believe, that a little 


‘flour and water in. the fingers: of: a 


priest, is the “‘ Very and Eternal God” 
see tbeh profanation octal has a 
to chain, agonize, rob, 
der them; by thousands and millions 
Let. Protestants, in whose hands are 





, 
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placed the Oracles of God, 
not Peta froma reading thet Bible 
of les, 
look into them for: notte os 
Apostlés : and that, while s fearful and 
co extinction of this cruel and 
ition was foretold b 
e Spirit of God, it was also foretold, 
that those who were careless of pre- 
serving the pure scriptural doctrines 
and discipline, committed to their 
charge, from the insidiousness of Po- 
pery, should be sharers ‘of its crime. 
In the Scriptures, Popery'is described 
with a vigour, and terrible distinct- 
ness of picturing, that no man in his 
senses can mistake. Her temporal 
origin and nature are first stated. She 
is described as rising after the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire, and as 
rising out of its ruins—as fixing her 
throne in the capital city of that em- 
pire—as obtaining, by artifice and 
imposture, an extraordinary influence 
without actual empire—as “‘ being 
powerful, but not by her own power 
—as obtaining, by ‘opinion, a volun- 
tary and total submission of the new 
monarchies to her authority—as de- 
manding tribute from them—as regu- 
lating the distribution of their days 
superstitious fasts and festivals and 
as signalizing the consummation of a 


sw ich thus darkly extend- 
ed pose 4 the kingdoms of Rares, 
by an aan pss Aegnecrne: ti 
_ ‘persecu Rquisition. 
Those things have nothing in them of 
the clouds nat they are writ- 
ten in characters of light; and all 
men, of all times and countries, not 
prohibited by from reading the 
mighty volume which contained her 
crimination, have, at.the sight of this 
picture, at once cried out—Rome ! 
But what are the wipes character- 
istics of this fierce and unholy shape? 
On her forehead there is written— 
“ Mystery and Biasrnemy.” She 
is never called Christianity. She is 
constantly called Idolatry and Hea- 
thenism. Her garments are “ red 
with the blood” of victims, pronoun 
ced * saints” by the Spirit of God, 
the holders of that pure faith 
which she has laboured, for more 
than a thousand years, ‘to trample, 


and which she has , and dri- - 


ven, like the dust from her feet, from 
country te country, until Protestant- 
ism made its final refuge in one little 


an 


sk 
ores 


H 
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Mase !—If aman can be fully per- 
suaded that these vei divine 
truth, what possible limit is there to 
his atrecity,—to the wildest excess of 
passion,—to the t most sa- 
yage ferocity, in the cause of Rome. 
He has none of the natural restraints, 
i to him let him do 
The bloodier the act 
in the service of the Church, the bet- 
ter—it isa positive virtue. TheFrench 
lers. sent to massacre the Protes- 
tants in the —_ of Reegen, eure all 
sanctified by the Pope, as “Champions 
< the Gross and declared by his 
entitled to the plenaryindulgences 
and other sacred honours of those who 
died in the Holy Land. The princi- 
ple is as fresh to-day as it was in that 
‘tmoment. 
~-On_.this system, what security can 
there be for ponlio A eerste 
gilant repression of all Popish attempts 
at getting the laws and power of the 
country into their han With an 
equality of condition, it is not in their 
princi nor in their nature, to be 
satisfied. The sufjugation of all men 
to the Church of Rome, and the ezr- 
‘dinction of the heretic, are the stand- 


ing laws of al str gling 
ihe domination where it hes any ing 
socteeesioielsh.end aleve nnical 
when the struggle hes ded with- 


ments of confusion, and 


Garebnce eateht bp emily oveiied 
ight y swelle 
inte a ee ven fomen has, 
within these half dozen years, made a 
law, by which any man who violates 
or treats with certain contumelies the 


piously manufactures into.a God, is 
to have his hands and head cut off. 
No. Protestant of common sense, of 
epurse, would have offended the, ha- 
its of the kingdom, even before this 

+. But. the lew is the offsp-ing of 
po old spirit pe — + mark 
difference of t strength 
and. the day of weakness: When 
France was in the height of power in 
» witheut a rival to fear, and 


“CSept. 
combination enough to hunt ‘down 
Protestants; but there is scarcely a 
emnantof native Protestantism inhi 

mits, and the Protestant travellers 
are under the protection of England, 
In a power - are os eens Protest. 
ants. But the pale s dug up the bo. 
dies of the English cteapereat burned 
the Bibles translated into their own 
tongue. In Ireland the Romanists are 
yet unable to exhibit the outrage of 
their Church. The government is 
still to be dreaded by the’ priests. 
But in the rebellion of 1798, when 
this dread was néarly extinguished, 
and the South of Ireland was almost 
their own, they showed the sanctified 
vigour that had long lurked under the 
submissive Romish robe. The cry 
of the “Army of the Faith” was, 
** To hell with the heretics!” ‘The 
Protestants, with their wives and chil. 
dren, were grouped together on bridges 
and banks of rivers, or in barns, and 
after being in the more favourable in- 
stances sprinkled with holy water by 
the priest, for the Protestant bap. 
tism is with them no baptism—ywere 
piked, or drowtred, or burned. And 
this was not done in rabble revenge, 
for the majority of the murderers 
were from distant parts of the coun+ 
try.; nor in the fury of famine and 
er oe for they were absolutely 
easting on the plunders of the Pro- 
festant houses ; nor in wrath at the 
—_ of — a for 

é peasantry knew hothing of it— 
the leaders of the sebellions/ Emmitt, 
M‘Nevin, and others, detlaréd, “ that 
they cared no more for it than for the 
drop of ink in their pen’ ' The cause 
sammy 5 Thepriest was the guide, 
cou or, and commander. The few 
guilty and unprincipled laymen, who 

ad commenced the insurrection, were 
turned into cyphers, almost at the in- 
stant ; and Father Roche dictated to 
the revolutionary tribunal in the name 
of St Peter and his holiness the Pope ; 
and Priest Murphy sat on horseback 
on the bridge of ‘Wexford, ‘ordering 
the Protestants to be piked and'thrown 
over in the nante of the blessed Vir- 
gin, the Mother of God! 

These are matters of ‘the day 5 and 
they show, beyond all denial, the true 
nature of that nov-interference, on 
-which the Chureh of Rome rests’ her 
claim to be teceived into ‘the’ British 
legislature. They prove that, in her 
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in purely ecclesiastical matters” is ap- 
icable to the overthrow of Kings, to 
ree persecution, and to the setting 
of nation in arms against nation ! 

But if we are to be told that these 
laws were of the thirteenth century, 
let us see what innovation has taken 
place in them, not from the unautho- 
rized glosses of French or Irish Uni- 
yersities and Doctors; but from the 
only authority recognisable by the 
Church of Rome, the Pope in Coun- 
cil. From this quarter there has been 
no innovation whatever, no abandon- 
ment of claim to uncontrolled dominion 
over church and kingdomalike through 
the world. 

The oath taken at this hour by 
every Popish bishop is ado nearly 
word for word from the o ken by 
the lay vassal to his lord, for the pal- 

ble reason, that the bishop was 

eld in the light of the lay vassal. 


"The Oath of the Bishop. 


“ T from this time forward will be 
faithful and obedient to my lord the 
Pope, and to his suceessors. _ 

“The counsels with which they trust 
me, I will not disclose to any man, to 
the hurt of the Pope: and his sueces- 
80FS.. 


1 will aasist to maintain the roy- 


ee oo inst all men. 

“Twill carefully preserve, defend, 
and promote the rights, privileges, and 
authorities of the Pope. . 

.. “ T will not-be im aay council, deed, 
or treaty, in which anything prejudi- 
cial to the person, right; or power of 
the Pope is contrived ; and if I shall 
know any such = treated of by 
any whomsvever, I will, to the utmost 
of my power, hinder them, and with 
re ape speed. signify them to the 


ope. 7 
“< Twill, to the utmost of my power, 


‘observe the Pope's commands, and 


make others observe them.” 
mpare’this with the oath 
of the vassal to his lord, an oath, as is 


‘well known, under. which the most 


violent excesses and desolations were 
committed as 2 matter of duty. 


of oSthe Vageale Dalle. ° 
- § } gwear, that, from this hour for. 
ward to the end of my life; Iwill be 
ray deeb ag or King, as it may 
mieeutiath st" X 

5 heneby yu any hive Aye 
act, Ww. t ma ‘life ‘or 
limb, or fence arp gery at insult 
in pe scwee ae: 
ay never beinany act or couneil, 
whereby — lose any honour that 
ou now have, or may have hereafter. 

“ If I shall learn that @ny person in- 
tends to do any of such things against 
you, I will prevent him,;'to the utmost 
of my power; and should’'T be una- 


‘ble to prevent:any such person, ‘I ‘will 


inform you as’ sooh as ble, 
give you my aid against him. 

#6 Should you communicate any- 
thing to mein confidence, I will not 
disclose it to any person, nor do any- 
thing whereby it may be disclosed, 
without your permission.” 


= st ah cligation fm porn 
two 0a! é ob is, in’ t 
of force and completeness, ‘the 
same. But-there is the one vedealts 
able and formidable distinction, ‘that 
the vassal excepts the superior fide- 
lity to the emperor or sovereign of the 
Sent wantiniicmnet 
alaglace to bas it he params cus 
re to 4prrem ai 
legiance to the Pope. is, in fact, 
in all points of ewil duty as well as 
spiritual, — liege rome ee adh 
reigner an — 
Sito . ell reo spate 
n to teil us 
cieghedée! Us is purely sperie 


But let us se the Roma Ca- 
tholics to have admitted into 
Parliament. If they are admitted'at 
all, es either first or last, be 
admited to the Protestant equality of 
privileges ; they must have their bi- 
shops, or a proportion of them, in the 
House of Peers. Now, to throw aside 
all minor cases, in-whieh the qu 
yoo be'war some Roman Ca- 
tholie power, his “most Christian Ma- 
jesty,”" or his * most’ Catholic Majes- 
ty,” or the “ Eldest son of the Chureh,” 
or any other of the powers ‘allied with 
the Pope, and: for whose success a 

i ad any respect for his oath 
vtrebe interest;—let us 
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iy must 
this 
era 
such 

} war. 
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1 know of any such 

by any whomsoever, 

ill, to the utmost of my power, hin- 

der them, and with all possible speed 
transmit them to the Pope.” ° 

The Privy Councillor takes an oath 


_of secrecy. But what is thatto the pri 
oath taken to the Head of the Church, 


away his supremacy. 

the Popish bishop, by the very tenure 
of his salvation, bound to'be- 
tray the councils of England! Andis 
i that all this cam be 
pea poate with inp 
In our ne pers 


d 
escape the public 
Lapelatee of this sys 
tem must produce an overflow of pub- 


i Papists 

eae power and trust. Theremight 

a violent reaction, and the whole 
might close in a civil war of furious 
pee oes unsparing revolution. 
. Or let us suppose that all was smooth 
in the Privy Council, and follow the 
measure to the House of Commons. 
A very narrow and fallacious estimate 
of the probable number of Roman Ca- 
tholic members has been made. But 
those who know Ireland best, know 
that out of 100 members there would 
not in the progress of one or two Par- . 
liaments, be a Pi specs returned, a 
cept in some e tions, 
some of the counties of the North. 


‘Thene, enn fo alk peobabiie- beni 


sixty to seventy Popish members 
alone. But England too must 
have her Popish members. Many of 
the old Popish families have grown to 
t opulence. What is to hinder 
Sheir purchese of seats? and thus in- 


ee body of dissentients, who 

would be kept together, if not by con- 

science, certainly by fear; for the 

least yielding on Popish pointé would 
5 
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cast. them: from their seats never to 
return. The Minister his war 
nage re pty ge 
be inevi ed wi 
Sperone 
ic, by the whole of. ical : 
Pe ee abbey tslwieds of dak 
Troe iisceresedias piesa thous waits 
only to join the conquering side. There 
has been scarcely: a Minister in the 
annals of England, who would like to 
stand against a hundred members ad- 
ded to 
let him. conquer, his majority must be 
small, and the. measure must come 
out enfeebled and dissatisfactory. Let 
him be defeated, as he most probably 
would, -or-forced. to qualify and con- 
. cede. the essentials of the. measure, 
England would be disgusted. The im- 
possibility of going on in. this state of 
the House would be ‘seen: by all that 
vast and sober-minded portion of the 
people which constitutes the true na- 
tional wisdom ; and the: House must 
be purified, or some stern struggle 
must take place, im which all would 
be sufferers, and whose end, with the 
winds of confusion already sweeping 
over Europe, and. with England on 
the eve of war, it might be impossible 
calculate. 


And all this may occur in the com- 
monest. course of things.“ It has al- 
ready in-a great degree occurred over 
and over again. From the middle of 


the sixteenth. cen down to the 
French Revolution, almost every con- 
tinental war .in aan we had no | 
engaged, began for the protection o: 
Protestants, calling on us for safety 
from the tion of their Kings 
acting the Papal bulls! 

There are circumstances in the pre- 
sent state of religion on the Continent 
which make this ‘call and this interfe- 
rence by no means im ble even in 
our time. What d be the condi- 
tion of our public councils, with an 
integral portion of our Legislature, a 
fourth, perhaps: one-half, directly 
pledged against the. natural wishes 
and true Pi of the nation! But 
omitting all this; the civil and eccle- 
siastical States of England are so close- 
ly connected, that searcely.a Session 
passes in which some ir of © the 
Church does not come into discussion. 
The projected inquiry into the Corn 
Laws, for-instance, must involve an 
inquiry into the nature. and extent 
of the ev allotted by the Consti- 

XX. 


Vou. 


customary Opposition. But. 


} must be 
1 | inquiry. “It! j 
much more difficult to Tinit its 


uences upon the g state and 
eps gd 
and idable. - But suppose this 
iry to take place before a Housé of 
ommons, with the present - 
tion backed by’a solid body of P 
dissent, and with only the dubious and 
divided opinions of the Ministry'on 
Church power Pe resist the sweep- 
ing principles of Whig teform. 
Let us conceive if - wecan, ‘the 
chance. of justice for thé Church of 
England, with an overpowering’ or 
equal. Opposition, ‘headed by ‘such | 
ery to Jee as Mr Broughaih; 
t Hume, e rest ; pont phe 
such friends to the Church a 
O’Connel, Mr Shiel, and the rest ; arid 
strengthened by the. whole biter 
crowd of the Atheist, the Profligate, the 
Radical, within and without the Legis- 
lature ; the Liberals, the disappointed, 
the haters’ of ‘all establishments, the 
intriguers for the Ministerial seats, the 
revolutionists. Justice could not be 
done. in Le Pree Pe 0 ot . d P on 
struggle. it probability is, thé 
it would not aw at all. What 
must be the result? the nation, if it 
felt for the Church, would take*the 
matter into its own hands, and then 
there must be convulsion ; perhaps; 
for popular passion soon inflamts into 
frenzy, a revolution. In the memor: 
able riots of. 1780, the petitioners 
against Romish pri were prave 
and moderate suppliants of P: t 
in the morning, and were its - 
neering masters’ before night.. Next 
day the spirit of public was kin- 
dled, a new race. started forth, and 
London was in flames.. We must de- 
precate and condemn’ those frightful 
excesses; but-we must not shut ouf 
eyes to the hazard of m the mul- 
titude a party in the Legislature: 
Or, to simplify the case, a measure 
is ae forward, obviously and 
essentially directed to the injury’ of . 
i t, (for in minor mat- 
ill presume that the Romish 
members, for deéceney’s sake, might 
keep aloof at least until the coun 
were accustomed to their interference. 
No man in. his senses can doubt ‘to 
which side they will give their influ- 
ence. The measure is, we will not'say 
sI 

















carried, but it is in deliberation, A 


clergyman 
hle pan < I eS 
neidiousnes Sette tomun atte 


Parliamentary abettors ; 
Sad says Ses Ov Cone of England 
an expect no justice from a Parlia- 


ment 

For this, the habi course would 
be, to bring him under the censure of 
the House, which, even in its present 
state, exhibits a very formidable jea- 
lousy, of external animadversion. He 
appears and justifies himself. He ia 


sent to prison. He appeals to his Bi- 
( , if he be a man of honour 
virtue, sanctions his conduct. 
The Church are justly alarmed at this 
act of , and the dispute ra 
ly itself into a contest of the 
most in and dangerous nature 


egree.. An was 
next sent to Oxford to receive a 
ecg tahoe whe pene 
» The refused, and a royal 
gwandate instantly expelled. all its fel- 
lows but two, Popery still its 
cn arly laine meet ame 
do again, for its nature is Domi- 
nation. It issued a Declaration of 
tended *‘Liberty of Conscience,’’in fact, 
a condemnation of the religion of 
land, and an establishment of . 
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he remit the readin 





(Sept. 
churches. refused. The Bishops 
of St a. th, Ely, Chichester, 
Peterboro end Bristol, with San. 
eroft the Primate, sent in a petition 
to the King, imploring that he would 
of the “ Declara~ 
tion.” The B were: i 
summoned before the Privy C 
for this act of adherenee to their faith , 
and on their refusal to give bail, were 
— to —— and ordered 
to ted by the crown la 
for sedition. ‘They were tried, and ac- 
quitted among the acclamations of the 
people; and their acquittal was the 
signal for the final expulsion of the 
bigotted and miserable King, and the 
tinction of the pestilent and tyran- 
nical influence of Popery for the time. . 
This was fortunately a bloodless re. 
eye En But if = 
personal courage to his bi- 
gotry, it might have cost the nation 
torrents of blood. In Ireland it was 
the source of long and desperate car- 


The Revolution of 1688 was neces- 
sary, virtuous, and fortunate. But 
there are struggles of the most deadly 
kind, directly involved with the ad. 
mission of Roman Catholics into the 
Legislature. Protestantism and 
cannot legislate side by side. “They 
are hostile ‘in their essence. Protest- 
antism may be intrusted with power, 
becauseits nature is tolerant—it thinks 
that persecution for — is con- 
to Scripture, and that suprema- 
an to be exercised no farther than 
for the immediate necessities of self- 
defence. Popery is not to be intrusted 
with power, because it declares that 
there is no ne out of the Church 
of Rome— persecution is justifia- 
ble—and that supremacy over church 


and p ty, over man arid state, is 
the hirdirig t and inalienable: privi- 
lege of Romie, however repressed: or 

nded for the hour. We miust not 
be blinded to these trutlis, by the ap- 
parent harmony in which Protestants 
and Romanists are to be found in some 
of the continental’ states. In these 
states they are not mixed in legisla- 
tion—there is no field for their oppo- 
sition, the power of the throne limits 
all alike, and politics ene oe af- 
fairs are in the will of a solitary des- 


potism. But in E d session 
would be one py ose conflict, until 
the constitution was torn to fragments 
in the struggle. ” 

















It denies the OF hot keeping or 
faith with pe no doubt 
that in the ordinary affairs and quiet 
times of the world, a Roman Catholic 
may be as trust-worthy as any — 
man; nor that in any em » 

educated well-born men like the tke 
of Norfolk, or the Jerninghams, or in 
Capit the superior ranks of the Eng- 

Romanists, would not show them- 
selves men of honour and loyalty. 
But we must remember the nature of 
public disturbance, the desperate fa- 
tility with which heated passions for- 
moral obligation ; and the imme- 
iate loss of influence to all the ho- 
nourable men of » When popular si 
rage is once stirred. 0 such an emer- 
geey, the Ns the Nc soa =. ~ Kei 


or be ck mp over a the i asl 
perrew leaders of faction. Men who 
en no oaths, or whom no oaths 
ead tied, wend the true 
tories of their power, and superstition 0 
would wash away all the covenants of 
principle in civil massacre. 
But it is false to deny that the 
besadh of so euch, Mee tate expan 


us and standing Jaw of the Church, 
Seen that that “all oaths against the 
interests of the Church of Rome are 


uries 

Pitse Catechism of the Council of 

Trent, the last Council, and the final 

summation of the Romish Laws, lays 

down these rules for the validity of an 
oath: “ If any one promises a thing 

unjust, or immoral, he both sins in 


to do it, and ay sin upon 
sin by fulfilling “what what fe Rell 


- — peceat, et prom facien- 
scelus scelete cumulat.”—P. 333. 

We know what political extent this 

rulehasin Rome. But another rule is 

still more explicit.—‘*‘ A just —_ 
whatever he may lawfully promise 

swear, he-shall never ch 
the circumstances of things being chan- 
the ro may begin to be 


ged, the engagemen 
ak that by keeping it he would incur 

he displeasure and hatred of God. 
(« Id semel promissum nunquam mu- 
tabit, nisi fortasse cum mutata rerum 
conditione,”) &c. . 


ies, 









thet hie eth 


the Romish cna, a ee 


3 or that it was an pany 
an hyp aay’ of the 


oath, w. fanctionary 


takes to the Pope ; erty bther seca 
naee Heaven, and he is free from his 
obligation at, once. can we 
tely on his benevolence to this Pi 
tant Church, which his a thug hies 
y led by the Spirit Spirit 
ee Dealt The Caachi Rata 
nus uses words, “ Sed quem~ 
i Nha ha Ecclesia errare 
ee coeteras 8 ake 
lesiee nomen arr e 
Disbols Spiritu ducuntur, rr a eel 
But what is to hinder ied the Ke 
from the breach of an oath ? 
tion clears him of all stain. It 


nce ie 


Sjeey f8ay peb expo 


oath, we pee pronounce unhesita~ 


tingl: , that it 3a altcgethet be had 
: oO 


to have confidence in men 


The * Didetation cctv heseal denies fer. 
in keeping up their intércourse 
Rome, they ever cati have any | 
— objects. But, let us com) 

is assertion with the following. 

In Mr Plunkett's Bill of Asal, he had 
introduced the clatise ¢ 

shall swear, that he on not have 
correspondence or comm 

the See of Rome, or th any ean 
under that See, ‘tending directly 
directly to overthrow oP 

—— gry or the SH, oa 
tant rch of Great Britain 

land, or the Protest estant Church of Scot 
land, \ by Ta 


(sib was contemptu- 
ously rejected repeats oavery 
gai eect y the ah Fred 
ter on the subj addressed on 

tled th tion.- i th 
set the, guestion.—“ It to. is 
clause ihe quan. direct 
the attention wee 
Catholic boy as eal as of every 


aig pp: 1 will kak i, 
F gqumy w 
can the priests take 


will Pg 


a 
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th at all. far as 


y ™ 
Protestant Ch it 


phe ‘to 


to interpose frightful dj 

e “ Declaration” denies that the 
man Catholics have any views up- 

@ property. of the established 
Of eourse, in the present unripe state 

een pe 


, it would be absurd to 
the Romish Priesthood, 


acknowledgment that they 


upon the Protestant Cl as 
Usurpers, to be plundered on the! first 
opportunity. But their advocates and 
orators, peculiarly in Ireland where 
they are less uncertain as to the result, 
» speak out with sufficient distinctness. 
author of the ‘‘ Statement of the 
Penal Laws,” (Mr Scully the Barrister, 
unquestionably the man most look- 
ed up to by all but the mob, which 
ate the natural property of Mr 0’. 
Connel distinctly writes—‘“ The Ca- 
tholic Priesthood, upon every princi- 
ple of parey and justice, are entitled 
to claim a share, a large share of the 
public revenue of Ireland, for the 
maintenance of their pastors, houses of 
worship,” &c. He defines this large 
share to be proportioned to the num- 
bers of the Catholic population, which 
he estimates, as compared with those 
of the Established Church, “at ten to 
one.” ‘They are thus to have a reve- 
nue ten times that of the Church. But 
as all the Romish writers deprecate 
the idea of receiving any income from 
Government, this revenue must arise 
from the land. But they further pro- 
test against suffering any increase of 
tithes or of land for the maintenance 
of a clergy; therefore this revenue 
must come from land already appro- 
priated to the Church ; and therefore, 
the Established Church must be plun- 
dered for the sake of maintaining the 
Popish Church as ten to one: and this 
is oprah 2 ay “seed implies by 
not, ing with Church property ! 
_ ‘Mr Grattan had in 1813 rad in 
a Bill containing “ Securities” against 
the seizure of the Church property. by 
the Romanists. He was their public 
advocate, and unlikely to have 
sed_ unt conditions. On this 
Bill it was publicly declared at the 


Dublin. Catholic Board, that . “ No 
Oath containing what is called a Secu. 
rity can be taken by a conscientious 
Clergyman.” te 

Mr. O’Connel’s declaration .is thus : 
—“‘ There remains another delusion ; 
it is the darling deception of the Mi- 
nistry. It consists in Sanctions. and 
Seeuretige vi i 

Another public speaker o t aul. 
thority, tells “ that in vain shall Par. 
liaments declare that the Established 
Church is permanent and inviolate ;. 
it shall fall,;and nothing but the me- 
mory of its mischiefs shall survive.” 
He demands, ‘‘ Shall Catholics be 
compelled by the sacred bond of an 
oath to uphold a system, which they 
believe will one day be rejected by the 
whole Earth ?”—And finally ps Ra 
“ that the only condition on which the 
Apostacy of England can be forgiven, 
is its returning to its ancient worship, 
and having a Cutholic King, anda Ca- 
tholic Parliament.” 

Such are the terms of the treaty.on 
which we are to be spared.—We are 
to worship Stocks and Stones, and kiss 
the feet of statues, and believe that-a 
wafer is God, and that the Mass‘can 
save the soul. Well may we lift our 
hands and eyes in wonder, that such 
frenzy, such utter oblivion of. the 
words of Scripture, such miserable 
and extravagant delusion, should sub- 
sist among. men. ; 

But. it does subsist; nay, is filled 
with bitter contempt and ferocious 
wrath against all who doubt the sanc- 
tity, and will not enslave their under- 
standings to. the tyranny of the Ro- 
mish superstition. It has always co- 
veted temporal power, and it has al-; 
ways thirsted for blood. The sword of, 
Rome has. been dyed in the gore of 
millions, who knew the Pope but as a 
feeble old man,. and his territory but 
as the narrowest and most impoverish- 
ed of Europe ; but they felt his influ-, 
ence in letting loose ruin upon them 
in the shape of invasion and civil war. 
insatiable. The true question is not 
between, the mere English establish- 
ment and the mere Popish, but be- 
tween the two great antagonist prill-, 
ples, Protestantism and Popery. There 
are reasons, many and strong, to make 
it more than probable that England 
is the chosen spot in which that strug- 
gle is to be decided. If we are true to, 
ourselves, Popery and its kingdom of, 
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darkness will never be suffered to have 


the mastery over us. But if we relax . 


our if, in an affected libe- 
rality, and criminal indifference, we 
suffer Popery onceto pollute the British 
constitution, we must be prepared to 
encounter a succession of evils, that 
may slake, perhaps extinguish, the 
strength, honour, and supremacy of 
England for ever.. She has been.in- 
vested with the high office of defend- 
ing the True Religion ; the oracles of 
God have been committed to her hands ; 
she has been raised out of her natural 
lace among nations,4‘or the defence of 
The truth. Let her take Popery ia her 
embrace, and she is undone. As well 
might the people of Israel have taken 
Dagon into the sanctuary. 
It has been shown, that.though, of 
course, the dispensation with oaths 
has never been a'declared doctrine of 


Rome,.from its obvious tendency to, 


excite alarm, its strong repulsion to 
the national honour and common prin- 
ciples of society, yet that the power is 
assumed by Rome, that it has been 
acted: upon whenever ‘her: interests 
seemed to require it, and that it is in- 
evitably included in: the doctrine of 
absolution. But the oath of suprema- 
cy cannot be taken ; it is, in its nature, 
an oath incapable of being -taken by a 
Romanist, because it tends to diminish 
a portion of the power of Rome ; and 
it is the first principle of the law of 
her Church, that ‘‘ all oaths tending 
to diminish the power of the Church 
are intrinsically sin, and null and 
void.” Our readers will observe that 
this is not the common Romish case of 
allowing an oath tobe taken and to be 
binding, until “ circumstances” ren- 
der it injurious to Roman objects. But 
the oath which gives to the King the 
right which it refuses to the Pope, is 
pronounced by Rome a rebellious and 
heinous crime, incapable of sanction, 
sufferance, or modification.. Yet with- 
out the Oath of Supremacy, it is im- 
possible that the English protestant 
can look upon the Romanist but as 
the subject of a foreigner, and giving 
to that foreigner the obedience of the 
soul, which, if the Pope should de- 
mand it in any public emergency of 
England, must be but another name 
_ for the obedience of the sword. 

It is not our purpose to examine the 
religious dogmas of this “Declaration,” 
though they are capable of being con- 
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no leave.is given by 
commit sin,norany an i 


But what. is more 


abuse of words -to. deny, that this i 
*‘Teave to commit sin,” and “*s 
ted pardon?” Indulgences are at this 
moment sold in Rome, of remission 
from all penalty of sin, from a hun 
dred years to a thousand. Is not’this 
“leave” and * anticipated pardon” ; 
and the gfossest incentive among a vi- 
cious and. bigotted people to commit 
the grossest crimes? And Same 
they are committed ; and Italy isa 
of corruption, perjury,.and assassina< 
tion, and Rome is the sink of Italy: « 
The ‘‘ Declaration” denies that Ro- 
manists'‘‘ adore the elements of bread 
and wine in the) mass, the Virgin 
Mary, the cross, the saints.and ima- 
ges;" and calls these “ horrid impu- 
tations.” But, to take a single instance 
in proof that the“ Declaration” states 
a wilful falsehood, what says.the Coun- 
cil of Trent of the worship of the bread 
and wine ?>— ‘There can be no:doubt 
whatever that the faithful should, ac- 
cording to the established form of the 
Catholic Church, pay to this most holy 
sacrament the same highest worship 
which is due.to the ¢rue God.” (Ia 
trie cultum qui vero Deo debetur.— 
Con. Trid. Sess. 13..C. 5.) The Las 
tria is at the head of the Romish  de-. 
finitions of worship ; and this evidence 
is gree pa Pe greene to offer: 
an inferior worship to images, &ec., 
but the great Coamngeiteaiih excludes 
all image-worship of every kind, and. 
in all its degrees. : It prohibits:the 
worship of the representation of any~ 
thing “‘ in heaven, or-earth, or under 
the earth”—of any being in any part 
of the creation, living or dead. ion 
hibits even bowing before them—all: 
homage, from the highest to the low~ 
est d . The Romanists, self-con< 
demned, have cut out this Command- 
ment from their catechisms ! 

So much for the reliance to be placed’ 
on their “ Declaration.” Unhappymen, 
to what sullen and desperate defence 
of an overwhelming weight of absur- 





“a Declaration of the Cathotic Bishops, de. in Great Britain.  [Sepi, 


dity, palpete . ee ae, 
eh the prions aay of 
Chureb, compelled so many millions 

Clit looks wpe i la 


heir hands, and 
examine for themselves whether there 


is not in their faith a direct opposition 


to the faith preached by Christ and 
the Apostles ; that 8 awake 
to a sense of their peril before the ruin 
gathers round their Babylon. ‘Come 
out from her, imy people, that ye be 
not partakers of lagues.” . Bat in 
his anxiety for the benighted Popish 
ulation, he has 2 duty of a still 
igher rank to fulfil. He must saye 
from pollution the “‘ faith of God” 
committed to his charge ; and, to save 
it, he must vigilantly guard the Con. 
stitution in which it is enshrined, and 
of which it is the living spirit, the 
strength and the glory. 





THE SHIPPING INTEREST, 


sai ne Pgs people, that, at 
e and philosophy 
martvellously among us 

e become a nation of 
hilosophers. If we do 
imp credit — Brom we 
certainly it, that, in the last three 
iry a change has been made 


opinions and habits of the coun- 


i Maxims which for time im- 
memorial had been held to be unerr- 
as Holy Writ, have ‘been reversed 

» which for ages had been boast- 
* ed of as the essence of wisdom, have 
judices have 


taken plece alike its the Cabinet’ Par- 
liament, the Press, and the commu- 


is were all, it could not be mar- 


ly must injure this rountry grievously, 
the benefit A foreign ones, are ce 
longer resisted, but sanctioned 
y Parliament ed the T cnendilty. 
arious interests assent, or 
submit passively, to changes, which 


demonstrably can yield them nothing 


_ but evils: One’ great interest after 


another has been brought to distress 
— it is clear to all, that the distress has 
been chiefly produced by innovations; 
yet the innovations are a 
and it is not believed that the suffer- 
ings of these interests can affect the 
general weal. Some important inte- 
rests have been partially annihilated, 
Fike ‘wil suadace lngsty so peli 
tion wi uce ly to i 
are ame The wud ha greatly 
i = 2 | Boar city h has 
mai uced, and which, if perse- 
vered ‘4 will soon quadruple the dis- 
tress, is cried up by the one part of the 
pomp ar acquiesced in by the 
other, as the only policy that to 
be followed. ‘al liamentary lead» 
ers, all party s, and all 
publications, are united to defen 
policy. A vast portion of the workings 
classes are in the greatest misery, and 
their complaints and animosity spare 
nothing save the causes of this mises 
ry, and call for nothing save what 
would increase it. ‘Those upon whom 
the change has not operated, who be» 
lieve in what. their fathers: taught 
them, who adhere to the principles 
upon which this empire has been so 
long governed, and who labour to 
serve our laws and institutions 
alteration, are the only men whom 
Parliament cannot deign to listen to; 
wey are — b wrong sr ns 
parties, as fools, knaves, 
—as men who are destitute of both 
understanding and honesty. 


If there be a single philosopher left 





Nothing proves this wonderfulchange pi 


more strikingly then the late history 
of the Shipping Interést. This Inte~ 
rest, until recently, was valued almost 
above all others. It was valued, not 
only as an instrument of trade and 
riches, but as the source of our naval 
power and glory—as the thing which 
rivetted our foreign. possessions to the 
mother country, and preserved the 
empire from ruin and dissolution. The 
laws that protected it were boasted of, 
as though they were perfection itself, 
and as h our ee as a nan 


them. The 


iehaes 


‘prejudices of di 


community were so strongly in 

its favour, that it might have been 

as easy a matter for the Go-~ 

vernment to sink the i in the 

ocean, as to any measure having 
a 


and no one commi- 
serates it,-or seems to imagine that its 
distress affects the country. The ship- 
owners petitioned the House of Com- 
mons again and again in the last ses- 
sion, but no party in that House could 
be found to listen to them ; the Oppo- 
sition was as much opposed to them as 
the Ministry ; not a member could be 
to -move, even for form’s sake, 
that their uns Soni be pty we 
to inquiry. community at large 
seems to entertein the feeling mani- 
fested by Parliament, and to believe 
that the Shipping Interest’ is wholly 
unworthy of protection. 
Unfortunately for ourselves, we can- 
not embrace the doctrine, that 
must of necessity be “an improve- 
ment,” even though itbe taught by 
Mr Huskisson. ‘We do not believe that 
this is an age of infallibility, we doubt 
Steatly that it is one of phi osophy, 
and we are not sure that human na- 
ture has purged itself of infirmity and 


Let any man examine the trade and 
employment created ‘by the building 
i irst, a large quan 

, British and foreign 


has to be cut—then this timber has to 
be conveyed, and much of it from be- 
yond sea, to the reed 


l—then 
ip-wright 


there is the labour of the 


tity of 
oN ek 5 sheen thre 
ur of coppering, not 
the conveyance—then a great. 
ty of hemp, tat, &c. has to be Sotehed 
from beyond sea—-then there is the 
labour of the m the wea- 
vers of the sail- , and the sail-ma- 
kers—then there are the conveyance 
of the materials, the materials, and 
the labour of the mast, block, and 
pump-makers, and _boat-builders—_ 
and then there are the materials and 
labour of the shi y Cooper, 
&c. &e, 16 ¥ 
an will be ieee building of 
is vessel em 8 an immense portion 
of capital and lahens d those em. 
ployed by the r. After shé 
is built, her wear and tear are annually 
large; she frequently needs heavy re. 





from the dangers 
r sea, ill not on the average 
the yearly outfit of this vessel, 
and the number of seamen she: 
‘employs, be next looked at. - 
‘Im 1816° our’ Sb ‘employed 
nearly 179 seamen. If we assume 
that one- of these were married, 
then the mavignting of this shipping 
navigating of t ippi 
Ss to’ nearly 360,000. ait 
f'we assume, which we imagine is 
below the truth, that this Shipping 
half as many hands 
in ing, iring, visioning, 
&c. and tha of these connie’ ae 
married, and had each a wife and two 
children, then it gave subsistence to 
more than half a million of the po- 


The capital called into employment 
by the Shipping Interest -is of enor- 
mous amount. In 1825 we had 24,174 
ships, the measurement of which was 
2,642,000 tons. If we estimate the 
value at eight pounds per ton ‘all 
around, hood will aes ca’ mn 
twenty millions employed by the ship- 
* @wners only, and iaihde aumiionld be 
added some millions more as the capi- 
tal of the different builders and re- 
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pairers. 
- The consumption of this great In- 
terest is immense. If we estimate the 
gross‘annual earnings of the vessels at 
Seer ton, this will make the 
annual freights amount to more 
than L..25,000,000. If we assume that 
a of this sum are expend- 
in outfit, repairs, , li of 
the &c., sedis sees 
new vessels; which, on the 
average, we build yearly, cost about 
L,2,000,000, this. will give an an- 
nual consumption of more than 

L..20,000,000. . 


.. The consumption of this great In- 


terest is not only immense, but it is 
of the most valuable description. It 
takes off a vast quantity of British and 
Irish agricultural and other produc- 
tions, which otherwise would be with- 
out a market. It takes off a vast quan- 
tity of those articles which form the 


reign nati 

can offer in exchange for our exports, 

and - a should otherwise 

e but li mand. Independent- 

ly of the necessaries and luxuries con- 

sumed by the individual members of 
12 


The Shipping Interest. 
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this Interest, almost all the raw 
duce that it works-up is heavily bane 
dened with direct or indirect taxes. 
Various of our other leading inte. 
rests to a great extent rival and injure 


' each other; if one were destroyed. or 


seriously injured, it might benefit an- 
other sufficiently to protect the com. 
munity from suffering. © This is ‘the 
case with the-colonial producer of rum, 
and the British. producer of gin and: 
whisky—it is the case with the pro. 
ducer of gin, and the producer of whis- 
ky— it is the ease with the producer 
of British spirits, and the producer of 
malt liquor. » The cotton, woollen, li- 
nen, and silk trades, more or less rival 
and injure each other. The. cotton 
trade has in laté years seriously inju- 
red the other three. Cotton handker-~ 
chiefs for the neck have been generally 
used amidst the working classes by 
both males and females, and’ we ima- 
gine that they will now be laid aside 
for the cheap foreign silk ones, to the 
great injury of the cotton trade. But 
the Shipping Interest rivals and injures 
no other one; while it yields mighty 
benefit to-all.-It is directly or indireet- 
ly a’ most valuable customer to every 
oné, but-it is the competitor of oa 
The igious quantities of Iris 
uses | British and foreign rv mt 
hemp, iron, corn, groceries, and ma- 
nufactured goods of all descriptions, 
which it consumes, would not, so far 
as interests this country, be consumed 
at all if it did not exist; were’it de- 
stroyed, no other interest could obtain 
its trade, keep up its consumption, and 
pay its taxes, but every other interest 
would be most grievously injured. 
We hold it to be of the first import- 
ance in regard to wealth, that a nation 
should possess as many distinct inte- 
reste as possible—that it’ should adopt 
to the utmost point all the different 
ways known to mankind for the em- 
ployment of capital and labour.’ ‘The 
more interests there are which do not 
produce what is produced by the agri- 
culturists, the cotton manufacturers, 
or any other given interest, the better 
for the latter.’ Each swells out the 
powers of production and consumption 
of the others. If a new distinct interest 
could be created—if, for instance, the 
production of tea could be established 
in this country, and could give em- 
ployment to an additional half million 
of ‘population, it would enable the 
other mterests to sell much more of 





